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PREF ACHE 


pang Here is hardly that Man 
g2X living, but has ſome 1n- 
eg clination for PAINTING, 
———= and that does not even 
pretend {ufficient Abili- 
tics to controll the Works which it pro- 
duces: for not only Learned men, 
and perions of Condition, who are 
ever probably the moſt rational. are 
emulous of this Knowledge; but the 
very Common-People will adventure 
to ſpend their Judgements too; foas 
It {cems, this Art 1s in ſome ſort, the 
Univerſal Myſtery. 
Neither 1s this preſumption a Vice 
peculiar to the French alone, or of this 


A 2 Age 
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Age of ours only ; *tis as old as Parnt-. 
ing it {elte, and {prung from her ve- 
'ry Cradle in Greece. This 1s evident 
by that which Pliny has recorded of 
Apelles ; who betore he gave thelaſt 
touches to his Pieces, was wont to 
expole them 1n Publique to the Cen- 
ſure of all the © "abt - whilſt he 
conceal'd himlelte behind them, that 
he might hear what every one aid, 
and make ule of 1t accordingly; whence 
the Proverb, Apelles poſt . Tabulam. 
| Moſt of our Painters do to this day 
| obſerve ſomething of this very C#- 
ftome, or at leaſt, ſomething like it , 
but which they vc turn'd ns a Led 
of Complement : For they uſually re- 
qu{t ſuch as have the Curiolity to 
by. t their Works, ireely to tell them 
what they think ng them ; and whe- 
ther they obſerve any thing which 
needs reforming. But as Complements 
are but vain and inſignificant words, 
they ſeldom' produce any real Effedts 


upon 
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upon thele encounters ; and to ſpeak 
ſincerely, thele Painters would be but 
juſtly puniſh'd, ſhould one really take 
the |1berty of effectually rendring them 
this trtendly Office, which they ask 
but in Ceremony, and that inſtead of 
thole ordinary compliances with which 
they uluglly flatter them , they did 
ingeniouſly diſcover to rhem their mi- 
lexable tailings. But inſtead of recet- 
ving this Inflrudion in good part, and 
oratifying the Cenſure as becomes 
- them, they would certainly be of- 
| fied at the freedom, and we ſhould 
{ce them rather Confounded than Re- 
form'd by it ; becaule they do not ſo 
much ſeek to be Able men, as they de- 
ſire to appear {o. The day $3 Of F Apelles 
are now paſt, and our Mode: Paint- 
ers are quite of another ſtrain from 
theſe Old Maſters , who never came 
to be Conſtderable in their Profeſsions, 
but by the ſtudy of Geometrie and 
PerſpeGive, the Anatomy of Bodies, 
| A » oh 
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the aſliduous Oblcrvation of thoſe 
CharaGters which expres'd the Paſsions 
and Emetioasof the Soul; by the 
Lecture of ihe Poets 4 good 
Hiſtorians ;, and in fine, by a conti- 
nual re-ſearch of cr might beſt 
contribute to their Inſtruction. 

They were in thoſe days ſo Doczle 
and Humble, that they not only would 
{ubmir their Works to the Criticiſmes 
and Animadwerſion of ' Scholars and 
P hiloſophers, but even to the Common 
People allo, and to Artificers of all 
Trades, Eg did frequent] y and ſome- 
times judiciouſly reprehend them. 
This was (I confels) ſomething a 
tedious way, and 1s1ndeed inacceſſible 
to a great part of our Painters in this 
Age, who have neither the Genius of 
theſe illuſtrious Antents, nor the ſame 
Obje&t in their working, 

Tn effect, thole Painters propos'd to 
chemlelves, above all other things, the 
Glory and Immortality of their Names, 
for 
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for the fole, and principal Recom- 
penſe of their Labours , whereas, moſt 
of our Moderns, regard only the e- 
mergent Profit, and therefore they hold 
a quite difterent Method, and ſtrive as 
much as they can to compaſs only 
their propoled aime. 

To this purpole, they have intro- 
duc'd into their Cabals I know not 
what kind of licencious Paznting, to- 
tally diftering from thole pretended 
ſubjections, which heretofore rendred 
this Art 1o incomparable and ſodiffi- 
cult, whilſt this incapacity of theirs 
makes them imagine , that this rare 
Painting of the Antients, was but an 
old Dotareſs, who had only flaves in 
her ſervice. 

Under this pretext, they have 
drelsd themlelves up a new Miſtriſs, 
trifling , and full of tattle, who re- 
quires nothing of them but Fardand 
Colour to take at firſt ſight, without 
being at all concern'd whether ſhe 
pleas'd long or not. Sec 
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See then, - this Idol of the preſent 


Age, to which moſt of our Paznters 
ſacrifice all their Pains, whilſt thoſe 
of more {ſublime RO noble Spirits, 
and that find themſelves capable of 
this excellent Profeſs:0n, run generoul- 
ly in the ſame path, by which thoſe 
renowned Antients arriv'd to the per- 
tection of their Skz//; and leaving 
thole lazy Ignorants behind , pro- 
nounce it with as much compallion 
as diſdain, Auledus ſit, qui Citbaredus 
eſſe -n101 poſſtt t, compaſſionating thole 
whom * Nature having deny'd thoſe 
neceſlary Endowments of being capa- 
ble to attain the Principles of the Art, + 
are compell'd by that weakneſs and 
want of Talent, to acquieſce in the , 
f1 ngle Pra&ile « doing Things as Me- 
chanically as they firſt learn'd them 
from their ignorant. Maſters. 
But how deſpicable are thoſe poor- 
{pirited men, who are fo affrighted 
at : the ſtudy, that to avoid the trou- 
o_ d 
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| ble of it, they choſe rather to op- 
pole with the revolted Cabaliſts, and 
ro pull on the {ame hypocritical Vizor, 
than give themſelves the trouble of 
acquiring, and effetually pofledding 
the Thing it ſelf, which they fo un- 
juſtly affect the reputation of? 
W hat's now become of the Glory 
with which thole antient Greeks, thole 
Gallant {ouls had Crowned Painting, 
when they pronounc'd her Queen of 
all the Arts, and permitted only the 
moſt zeble and renowned of men to be 
of her Retinues ? what regard, think 
you, would they have to this Age of 
ours, which has ſo unworthily aban- _ 
dowd her? and to theſe abject ſpz- 
, rits who daily diſhonour her by the 
contempt and dilrelſpect which they 
| put upon her F.aws, and who by a 
yet more inſufferable attempt, have 
reſign'd her ſacred Name to this fan- 
caſtick Idol which they have eſta- 
- | bliſhd in her place? with what 1n- 
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dignation may we {uppole do true and 
abl- Painters look on the temerity of 
theie inſolent Rzvals, whom they be- 
hold ſo gay and jovial in this preſent 
- Age, by the Capriciouſneſs of 'For- 
tune, and the favour of an ignorant 
conjuncture? I muſt confeſs, I am 
ſtrangely {urpriz'd atit ; and though I 
know there is nothing leſs permanent, 
or more Caduque than this falſe e- 
ſteem, I cannot but be ſenſibly toucht, 
and eyen. altogether impatient of ſee- 
ing once a period to this odious Abuſe, 
ſo reproachtul to an Age, that 1s 0- 
therwile extraordmarily flouriſhing in 
the knowledge of Letters, and of all 
other Sciences, which we find every 
day entertain'd, and more perfection*d 
than ever, maugre the importunate 
zarrs and hoſtilities which have uncel- 
ſantly moleſted them for ſo many 
years paſt ; nay, even Painting it felt, 
whole deminutzion and decadency we {0 
much deplore, and which ſeems not 
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to have been born for times of+ Peace 
and Tranquility, was happily never in 
higher eſteem amongſt us, nor more 
ſought after, than it 1s at preſent ; 
which may partly be the occaſion of 
its Corruption and decay : For as 
Arts flouriſh, and are cheriſhed by the 
Honors which are conferr'd upon ex 
cellent Artifts ; ſo, on the contrary, a 
blind Aﬀection, and indifcreet flattery 
ruines and deſtroys them. 

To recover then its priſtine Luſtre, 
and reſtore her to original Purity, we 
muſt of neceflity recall that Primitive 
ſeverity, by which they were wont to 
examine the Productions of thoſe re- 
nowned Painters , who were of old 
{o eſteemed; and whoſe Works have 
lurviv'd their Authors ſo many Ages, 
and rendred their own Names Immore 
tal. 

To accompliſh this, there 1s nothing 
more expedient, than theexact obſer- 
vation, oi thole Fundamental Princi- 
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ples, which conſummate its Perfection, 
and without winch *cs umpoſible ſhe 
ſhould {ubſiit. 
: . But foralmuch as the, long acaled 
hero. has almoſt baniſh'd .the Sci- 
ence, tothe infinite'lols and prejudice 

of 'thoſe who: are curious of Painting; 
and ſince, without this fuccour,they can 
never enjoy the fatisfacion which a 
cleer and pertect underſtanding will 
preſent them; I have made it here 
my. particular . enquiry.; that laying 
betore them-1n this Diſſertation the 
ſame Compaſs 'by which the Antients 
ſteer'd their Conrſe, they may ſail 
by the lame Route themſelves, and dil- 
cover thoſe things to the very bottom, 
 whith they had never attain'd to with- 
qutit, but ſuperficially; and with much 
imperfe@ion. 

And lince I conſider how extreamly 
difficult it 1s to diſabule thoſe who are 
already infected with ſo common, 
and pernicious an abuſe, under the pre 
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tence of a ſpecious Lzyberty : I could 
* not think it ſufficient to talk of things 
' only, andto prove them from pure 
and unveniable Reaſons ; had I not 
allo made-1t appear, of what import- 


1nce 1t 15 by authentique Demonftra- 
tions and examples. 


For this effect, I have made choice 
of ſome amongſt the Works of our 
moſt celebrated Painters; to which, 
having apply'd all thoſe Principles 
which I have produced, there remains 
no more cauſe tor us to tuſpect their 
Fidelity. And that I may the better 
and more generally comprehend the 
-00d and bad effects which relult trog 
them, by either obſerving or neolect- 

ing theſe Rules, -I (hall here preſent 
them in Order. 

Raphael QUrbino, the moſt excellent 
of the Modern Painters, and uniyerſal- 

' Iy ſo reputed by thole of the Profeſ- 
_ fron, 15 the Perſon whole Works I ſhall 
1 Propoſe as lo many Demonſtrations of 

the 
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the abſolute neceſſity of exactly ob- 

ſerving the Principles which we have 
eſtabliſh'd in this Treatiſe. And on 
the contrary, Michael Angelo, ſuperi- 
orin Fame, but far inferior to him 
in Merits, (hall by his extravagant 
Compoſitions, amply turniſh us to dif- 
cover the Jgnorance and Temerity of 
thoſe Libertines, who trampling all 
the Rules and Maximes of Art under 
their teet, perſue only their own 
Caprices. 

It 15s 1n this part chiefly, that the 
diſinterelsd Reader may poſlibly find 
my Animadverſions moſt agreeable : 
Byt to enjoy the diverſion more intire- 

ly, it were requiſite he laid betore 
him thoſe Prints of Raphael which I 
pretend to examine and propole , as 
juſt, and regular Works, conformable 
to my Principles : Thele are the deſugns 
of the fudgement of Paris; That of 
the ſlaughter of the Innocents, and our 


B. Sawviours taking down from the Croſs. 
Thele 
"i 
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Theſe three firſt Stamps, were En- 
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graven by Marc. Antenio, and are in- 


deed very rare and curions pzeces. 
The Fourth is a moſt noble Compoſe- 
tion , uſually call'd The School of 


Athens. The Grawving is one of the 


beſt hands, nor in truth ſo good as 
the other; but the Ordonance of the 
Figures 15 much more magnificent and 


ſtately. 
As tor Michael Angelo, wee'l con- 


tent our {elves with that repreſentation 


of the Univerſal Fudgement , which 
has rendered him to famous amongſt 


the Vaulgar,and this York is poſlibly the 


moſt Numerous of Figures 
that was ever painted ; asit is likewiſe 
1n my opinion, the moſt copious ſub- 


ject that can be propos'd to diſabuſe 


thoſe who have the Name of this Paint- 
er 1n ſo great veneration, that they 
commonly admire whafoeyer is his, 
with ſo ſtrange a preoccupation of 
their Tudgements, as to preferr even 


the 
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the'very Abuſe which 1s in Vouge, be- 


fore Reaſon herſelt, and dare not exa- 
mine, that with Candor and Fuſtice, to 
which they manifeſtly incline without 
her. 

For my own part, Iam not altoge- 
ther ſo blind, nor {crupulous ; as ha- 
'ving no other deſzgn then to inveſti- 
gare and find out the Truth; and I 
hope that the Reſearch's which I have 
endeavoured to make afrer her in the 
following diſcourſe, may be according- 
ly received of all who are. real Lovers 
of Painting ; as for the -approÞation 


of the Cabalifts,deſpile them perfeftly. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 


READER: 


Friend of mine, who Fortun'd 


to ſee this Treatiſc of Painting, 
whilſt I was writing it, underſtanding 
that it was my intention to Publiſh 3t, 
and that my principal deſign was to ex- 
: poſert to the view of the Court; ad- 
' wertis d me of certain obſcure Italian 
Terms, which I had made uſe of in my 
Tate : the underſtanding of which 


would d abtleſs be very diffic ult to many, 


who were not acquainted with that 


| Tongue : : and that one ſhould fiitveto 


A render 
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render things as clear and intelligible to 
the Reader as was poſſeble. And truly, 
though I conceiv'd the Counſel was but 
reaſonable, it gave me a great deal of 
trouble ; nor was I able to find out words 
which were purely ours, capable to cx- 
preſs thoſe Barbarifmes,which Cuſtome 
has as it were naturaliz d amongſt our 
Painters : And therefore T was reſoly'd 
to retgench as many of them as I could, 
eſpecially, the leaſt neceſſary. But for the 
reſt which really are proper Tearms of 
Art, T hbelies/d it would be ſufficient to 
make an explanation of them for the 1n; 
rrodudtion of thoſe who are Lovers of 
Painting, and that would diſcourſe of the 
Art 1;ke Knowing Perſons with thoſe of 
the Profeilion. 


STAMPI. 
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STAMP1I, or Prints. 


He moſt remarkable in my Opini- | 
on, becauſe moſt of all mention d 
in this Diſcourſe, and which gives Ti- 
tle to many Sections of this Book, zs that 
of Stampo or Print : There 7s not one 
Deſigner or Curious man in this Art but 
knows that it ſignifies an Engraven or 
Printed deſegne, which the Vulgar and 
fſuchas Vend them commonly call by 
the zames of Taille-Douces, Cutts and 
Pictures : There is yet this difference be- 
tween them, that Stampi, Prints, conſiſt 
of . more conliderable things, and De- 
lignes of more reputation : And of theſe 
there are great aricty ; for ſome are gra- 
ven 9uCopper with the Burine, ſome with 
Aqua fortis, and others are cutt 7 
Wood. Alb:rt Durer,a German Paint- 
er,and a moſt incomparable Workman,bas 
publiſh'd ſome things in all theſe kinds. 
The Original 9 the word is in Italian, 


2 2 Stampare 
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J tampare,and ſignifies in our Language, 
to Print or make Impreſſion. 


————_— —_ — © 


TRAMONTANO. 


Ew aſe of this Tearm, when ever I 
mention Albert Durer, whom I 
maintain to have been the greateſk Ma- 
ſer of the Tramontani - For ſo do the 
Italians call aloft all Painrers that are 
Strangers fo them ; eſpecially, the Ger- 
mans, and thoſe of Flanders, who in- 
habit the Northern parts; becauſe that 
Quarter, and the Wind which ſpires 
from thence, is nam'd in the Italian 
tongue La Iramontana. 
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ELEVAT 0. 


His Tearm 7s particularly attribu- 

ted to the Learners and Diſci- 
ples of the moſt renowned Painters. Thus 
Raphael had for his Scholar or Elevato 
7 DLIO ROMANO: HANNE 
BAL 
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BAL CARACIO was GUIDO 
and DOMINIQUINOS Maſter, 
and ſo of others. The Italians call thens 
. Allievi, and in France they familiarly 
- ſay, ſuch a young man bas been bien el- 
lleve, that is, well Inſtruced. 
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SCHI77ZO. 


His Tearm 7s zntirely Italian, 
though it be now univerſally un- 
derſtood: Tis as it were, the fuſt 
draught, or light touch, and attempt 


of a Work yet under meditation, The 
Italian calls it Schizzo. 


ATTITUDO. 


| Haye made uſe of this Tearm in ſe- 
yeral places of my dilcourle, though 
we retain the Words, Action and Poſture, 
which are in a manner the ſame _ 
owp= 
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however, methinks, upon ſome encoun- | 1 
ters, the tear Aptitude 7s more ex- 
prefſive; for beſades, that "tis more gene- 7x 
ral, *tis alſo more ſignificative on many 7 
occaſrons , than either that of Poſture j 
or Action : For Inftance, the Word |} 
I 
( 
7 


Action zs not applicable to a dead per- 
fon who ts depriv'd of Aion; and it 
were better to ſay the Diſpoſition of 
a Dead Corps, than the Poſture »f 
it, which ſeems a Tearm too groſs, nor 
were it too ſpeak like a Painter,to ſay,this 
Figure 75 zz an handſome Poſture, but | 
za a graceful Diſpoſition and Apti- | 
tude. The Italians ſays Attudine. | 
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PELLEGRINO. 


« *A\His Tearm the Italians famili- 
arly uſe when they would expreſs 
. ſome Rare thing, excellent and ſingular 

in its kind; but they more particularly 
apply 
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apply it to Witt, and ſay Ingegno Pel- 
 lerino. 

FT concerye, there is nothing more 
which needs any great Explication, ant 
it would be but a kind of Pedantry 
to make any farther CFloſſes. I ſhall 
therefore conclude this with a Re- 
mark, which 3s, in my opinion, a great 
deal more important ; and that is, an 
Objection which ſeveral Perſons have 
made to me cenceraing the Reputation 
of Michael Anxcio, whom they con- 
cerve I ought not to have attaq'd ſs 
boldly : But upon my Requeſt, that 
for their own ſatisfaction, they would 
themſelves take the pains to examine 
not only That Work of bis which I 
produce in this Diſſertation, but like- 
eſe ſeveral other Pieces of the ſame 
hand, which T have addresd them to; 
they in fine aſſented, that I bad rea- 
ſon for what T ſaid; and are now as 
much aſtoniſhd as my ſelf , that the 
TO | World 
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Reputation ſo extravagantly aſſerted ; 
which could certainly proceed from no 


| other cauſe , but that pitiful juno, 
iff the Witts of Michae!-". 7 -1dard, who 
[| are ever in greater Numbers than the 
L | _ others : But 'tis as the Proverb has 
\B  #, Afinus Afino Pulcher, Eyery one 
] loves his Like. 


World has been ſo long abuſed, and his 
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To the 1!1uſtrious 
HENRY HOWARD 


DF 
NORFOLK 


Heir-apparent to that 


DUKEDOM 


heard of the Houle of Nor- 
tolk, and eſpecially of that 
of Arundel and Surrey, 
but will juſtifie the reſo- 
lIntion T have taken to Inſcribe Your 
Name in the Front of this Piece ; ſince 


"tbe names of Painting, and Sculpture 


. 
ww . þ 


(two of the moſt celebrated and renown- 
ed Arts that eyer appear'd in the world) 
D had 


The Epiſtle 
had fcarce been known amongſt us ia 
England.but for your I:]:{trious Grand- 
tather, who brought into, and adorn'd 
this Nation with more polite and ulc- 
jul things, than it had receiyed for ſome 
Ages before, and who continu'd a Me- 
coenas and Protector of all the ſubli- 
mer Spirits, as logg as this Iſland was 
Worthy of him, which was as long as 
it remained Loyal. 

I have oreat reaſon to Conlecrate thus 
bis Memory, of whoſe more particulas 
Favours IT haye ſo frequently taſted both 
at Home and Abroad ; eſpecially in 
Ttaly., where IT had the honor to be che- 
riſked by bim, and from whence I after- 
wards receiv/'d one of the laſt Letters 
that ever he Writ, which I reſerve by 
me amongſt the choicelt of. my Trea- 

ares. 

4 Fro» Him, through a moſt 1lluſtrious 
Father , this Aﬀection to great and 
noble things 3s deriyed to You : Witneſs, 
the Aſylum which the ROT A L- 
SOCE 
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 Dedicatory. 
SOCIETY found in your own Pe 


lace, when the moſt fierce and mercileſs 
of the Elements ſubverted ber firſt A- 
bodes; and now ( beſides other Accu- 
mulations) your free and glorious Do- 
nation of 4 fonds wpon your own 
Ground, to eſtabliſh ber on for ever, 
and fix ber a your very Threſhold by 
which you net only oblige the neſt 
oratetul and -uſetul Aflembly, that a- 
ay Age has produc'd , but do honor 


lkewiſe to His Majeſty our Founder, 

by ſrenifying your relpect fo emincntly {3 

to bis Royal Inſtitution. i 
But, O1r , I baye ſomething yet to je 


| add, and the yery Stones would even 
| corivies againſt me, ſhould I onit your 
| neyer-to-be-forgotten Munificence to the 
Univerſity of Oxford; becauſe it was 
| #pon my Firſt and Sole Suggeſtion 
; | ( for Inftigation ,+the Generoſity of 
{ © your Nature mate not) that Ton were 
' pleas'd to inrich that renowned Seat of 


p 
- the Muſes, with a greater Gift, than 
$ b 2 all 
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The Epiſtle 


all the World can preſent it ,, becauſe 
the World cannot ſhew ſuch a Collecti- 
on of Antiquities: And this Great 

Thing VFou aid, when Tou plac'd the 
MAKRMORAS AK UNDEELE 
ANA There. Firſt, the Greek, and 
then, the Latine Inſcriptions; by which 
Tou not only nobly Conſulted the moſt 
Lafting way ts perpetuate Jour Name 
z the Learned World, ad gaye Eccr- 
mity fo thoſe ( almoſt) obliterated T1- 
tles, by transferring them to a leſs Cor- 
roſrve Ayr; but did likewiſe a piece of 
Jultice, and Piety too, im Reſtoring 
tat to the Daughter, which came fron 
the Mother, a#d Conſunins thoſe An. 
tiquiiries to Oxford, which were taken - 
away front Adiens.' 

Szr, im myietrer to Tou anto Surrey, 
( now about & Year ſince ) concerning 
this Largefie, 1 cannot forbear fo repeat. 
a lneor two, which«was ts move your, 
Honor iz oxe particular wore ; and that 
is, that you would one day, caſe ther: | 

choiceli|: 


y 


| Deatcatory, 


choicelt of your Starues, Baile relieyos, 
and other noble” pieces of Sculpenre, 


flanding in you Galleries at Arundel- 


Houle, to be exquiſitely delign'd by ſoms 
{ure hand, and eugraven in C. upper, 
as the late Juſtiniano fet forth thoſe of 
Rome, and ſince him( and ſeveral others) 
Monſieur de Lipn-Coucr by the 
Draughts of Perier, as formerly that 
incomparable Hiſtorical-Columne of the 
Emperor Trajan, was cut by Villame- 
na with the Notes of divers Learned 
men upon them : Becauſe by this means, 
the Worid might be inform'd in whoſe 
Poſiefiton thoſe Rarities are; and Hat 
t would ſo much contribute to the Gi':3- 
ry of the Countrey, their ufres 2.43 
Owner, and mis Family ; as it P48 tor- 
merly. and; yet does, to thoſe novice ita- 
lians, and great Perſons beyond ie ps, 
who- hoo not been ail? ro prodin'; : fu) 
a Coliection as Ton are farn:ll/d wit, 
but who are honor'd, and celebrated for it, 
all the World over, by this virtuous, 

b 3 and 


The Epiſtle, e#c. | 

and yet a9 wery expenletul Stratagem. 

I] was the rather incited to mention 
This here, becauſe I underſtand there arc 
ſome Learned Perions now at Oxtord, 
adorning a new Impreflion of the Mar- 
mora, 2 which, ſuch a Work conld not 
paſs without due weneration, and would 
prove a conſiderable ornament to the 
deftgne ; and indeed, becauſe the Argu- 
menr of the Dilcourſe IT am entertain- 
71g your Honor with, (dedicated lately 
to the French Kings oxely Brother ) does 
prompt meto it, as my very great Obli- 
gations, to {ub{cribe my ſelfe. 
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On 


Huſtrious 
Sr, 
Saye-Coure, Tour moſt obedient 
Fane 24. | 
"2668, and moſt humble Servant. 
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3 £4.4 didonce think, and abſolute- 
s BR ly refolve, that T had for ever 
| q| done w.th the dradzery of 

” Tranſlating of Books,(though 
I am ſtill of the opzn09, that it. were 
a far better, and more profitable Work 
to be ſtill 4122727 in thar Afine, than to 
multiply the number of z/{ Ones, by 
productions of my Owa) Bur this fmall 
piece coming caſually ro my hands and 
from an Anthor whoſe knowledge of 
the moſt polite and uſetal 47s has ce- 
lebrated him Abroad; and upon a Sy6- 
ject I had formerly beſtowed ſome Re- 
fleftions on; partly, in that Paralel of 
ArchiteFtare (which from the fame 
hand, 1 not long fince publiſh'd for the 


Atkitance and Encouragement of Buils- 


ers) 
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q” To the Reader. 


er5)and partly my Hiſtory of Sculpture; 

I did believe I might do ſome ſervice 
not only ro ArchiteFs and Sculptors, 
bur to our Painters alſo, by preſent- 
ing them with this curious Trear:ſe, 
which does, I think , pertetly con- 
ſummate that deſieve of mine, of re- 
commending to our Conntrey, and e- 
ſpecially ro the Nobleſs, thoſe Three * 
1lluſtrious and magnificent Arts, which 
a:e ſo dependent upon each other ; that 
they can no more be ſeparated, than 
the very Graces themſelves, who are 
always repreſented to us holding hand 
in hand, and mutually regarding one 
another, 

The Reader will find in this diſcourſe 
(though ſomewhat verboſe, according 
co the ſtile of this overflowing Nation) 
divers uſeful Remarks; eſpecially, where, 
he Treats of Coſtume which we have in- 
rerpreted decorum, as the neereſt ex- 
preſton, our Language will bear to 
It; and I was glad our Author had re- 
prov'd it in ſo many inſtances; be- 
cauſe it not only grows daily more 
licentious, but even 7:4iculons and in- 


tollerable: Bute it is hop'd this Wy 


univerſally be reform'd, whe 
_ tera 


— — 


To the Reader. 


dern Workmen ſhall confider, that nei- 
ther the exadneſs of their defſigne, nor 
skiltulneſs in Celowrine has been able 

to defend their greateſt Predeceſſors 

. from juſt reproaches, who have been 
faulty in this particular: I could ex- 
emplifie in many others whom our 
Author has omitted; and there is none 

* bur takes notice what injury it has done 
the fame of ſome of our beſt reputed 
Painters; and how rndecoronus it is to 
introdace Circumſtances wholly impro- 
per to the xnſazes and Genins of the 
Places, where our Hiſtories are ſuppos'd 

to have been acted: This was not on- 

- ly the fault of ZBaſazo, who would 
- be everbringing in his Wife, Children, 
and Servants, his Dog and his Cat and 
very Kitchin-ſtuff, atter the Pagan 
mode; but of the Great Titian him- 
ſelte; Georgion, Tintoret and the teſt; 

as Paulo Veroneſe is obſeiv'd alſo to 
have done in his ſtory of Pharaohs 
Daughter drawing Moſes out of the 
River, attended with a Guard of Swiſ- 
ſes; this puts me in mind of that pzece 

of Malvezins in His Majeſties Gallery 
.at FYhitehall, who not only repreſents 
our#uſt Parents with Navils upon _ 
ellys 


-” 


To the Reader. 


bellys,but has plac'd an Artificial ſtone- 
Fountain carv'd with zmagzerys in the 
midſt of his Paradiſe, Nor does that 
excellent and learned Painter Rubens 


eſcape without being perſtring'd, not - 


onely for making moſt of his Fignres 
of the ſhapes of brawny Flemings, but 
for other ſphalmata and circnmſtances 
of the like natures though in ſome 
he has acquitted himſelf to admirati- 
on in the due obſe1vation of Coſtixze, 
particularly in his Cracrfixes, ec, as I 
might largely exemplifie : Raphael Ur- 
bino was doubtleſs one of the firſt who 
reform'd theſe inadvertency's ; bur it 
was more conſpicuous 1n his /atter,than 
in his former plece, 

As tor Michacl Angelo,though TI hear- 
tily conſent with our Crztic in repro- 
vin? that almoſt zdolatrovs veneration 
of his Works, who had certainly prodi- 
gioufly abus'd the Art, not only in the 
Table this Diſcourſe Arriigns him for 3 
bur ſeveral more which I have ſeen; 
YetI conceive he might have omitted 
ſome of thoſe 7buter d reproaches he 
has revil'd him with , who doubtleſs 
was one of the greateſt Maſters of his 
time: and (however he might ſucceed 

. aS 
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To the Reader. 


- _ asto the decorum) was hardly excee ec 
> for what he perform'd in Sculpture and 
; the Szatuary Art by many even of the 
Antients themſelves, and happ'ly by 
none of the Mogerns, witneſs his Mo- 
fes, Chriſto in gremio, and ſeveral other 
Figures at Rome; to ſay nothing of his 
Talent in Architedure, and the obli- 
gation the world has to his memory, 
tor recovering many of its moſt «ſeful 
Ornaments and Members, out of the neg- 
lected Fragments which lay ſo long bu- 
ried; and for vindicating that Antzque 
and Magnificent manner of Buildine, 
from the trifling of Goths and Barba- 
TIANS. 

The next uſual reproach of Pazzt- 
ing, has been the want of judgement 
'n perſpective, and bringing more in- 
ro Hiſtory, then is juſtifiable upon one 
Aſpect, without turning the Zye to each} 
Fienre in particular, and zmltiplying the 
points of Sreht , which is an error into 
which our very Axthor ( for all the 
pains he has taken to magnifie that ce- 
lebrared deciſion of Pars) has fail'd in: 
For the knowing in that Art do ealily 
(Fave , that even Raphael himfelt 


as.not fo exatly obſerv'd it; fince 
inſtead 


To the Reads. 


:n:te:xd of One {as Monſrenr de Cam" . 
br:y takes it to be, and as indeed it 
ought to have been ) there are no . 
leis than four or five, as du Buſſe has 
well confiler'd in his late Treatiſe of 
che Converted Painters where by the 
way alſo, he juciciouſly noambers a- 
moneſt the faults ag :inſt Coſtivzze, thoſe 
Landskips, Groteſys, Figures, Cc, 
which we frequently find (C Abroad e- 
{pecially, for in cur Copntrey we have 
tew or none of thoſe gracetul ſupple- 
ments of Steeples) painted Horizouta- 
ty, or Ferticaly on the Vaults and 
Ceilings of Crpolas; ſince we have no 
Examples for it from the Antients, who » 
allow'd no more than a Frett to the 
moſt magnificent and coſtly ones which 
they erected, 

But would you know from whence 
this univerſal Caution in moſt of their 
works proceeded, and that the beſt of 
onr Modern Painters and Architects 
have ſucceeded better than others of 
that Profeſs7on: Tr muſt be conſider'd 
that they were Learaed men, good Hi- 
fforians, and generally skilld in the beſt 
Antiquities : Such were Raphael,” and 
doubtleſs his Scholar Flip; and if Pu- 

lydore 
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To the Readex. 


{ydore arriv'd not to the glory of Let- 
ters, he yet attain'd to a rate habit of 
the antient Grfte, as may be Interpret- 
ed from moſt of his Deſigns and Paint- 
nes: Leoy Baptiff Alberti was $killd 
in all the policer parrs of Zearning toda 


prodigy, and has written divers curious 


things in the Zatize-tonrue: We know 
that of liter times, Rubens was a Per- 
ſon univerſally fudicd, is may be ſeen 
m ſeveral Latize ! piftles of Eis tothe 
moſt tamous Scholars of hi. Age: And 
Nicholas Pouſſin the French man, who 
is ſo much celebrated, and fo ce- 
ſervedly; did, it ſeems, arrive to this 
Culture, by his indefarigabie incult. y: 
3s the preſent famous Statuary Ber- 
#ini, now living, has done to ſo univer- 
(al a Maftry; that not many yes 
{1nce, he is reported to have built a 
Theater at Rome, for the adornment 
whereof he nor only cur the P:gures 
and Painted the Scenes, bur writ the 
Play, and Compos'd the Maſick which 
was all in Recitativo: And I am per- 
{waded that all this is not yet by farrs 
ſo much, as that Miracle and 0rn- 
went of our Age ' and Conntrey Dr. 
Chriſtopher Wren were able to perform 


- 


if 


0 IDe ANCAUQGET. 


if he were ſo diſper'a, and fo cnconu- 


rag'd; becauſe he is Maſter of ſo ma- 
ny admirable Advantages beyon 
Them, 

I alledge theſe Examples partly to 
zncite, and partly to ſhew the Drgni- 
ty and vaſt Comprehenſion of this rare 
Art ; and that for a Man to atrive 
ro 1ts #t»zoft perteftion, He ſhould be 
almoſt as univerſal as the Orator in 
Giceros, and the ArchitcdFi nYVitravins: 
But certainly ſome tinQure in Hiſtory, 
tne Optics, and Anatomy are 2bſ{olute- 
ly requitite, and more ( in the Opt- 
nion of our Author) than to be a ſtea- 
dy Deſtexer, and Skilld in the tem- 
pering and applying of Colowrs, which 
amongſt moſt of our Modern Work- 
men, $0 now for the onely Accom- 
pliſhments of a Painter. 

I had once thoughts to have ad- 
aed the Stamps and Prints them- 
ſelves, which our Axthor does fo cri- 
zically dilcourſe upon; but then con- 
{idering, thar as this Pzece is of moſt 
uſe to the Yirtuoſs, and that ſuch as 
are C#rios, muſt needs already be fur- 
niſh'd with them 5 and that ic had 
been doubtleſs impoſſible ro have 

| procur'd 


To the Reader. © 


procnr'd Originals ſufficient ro adorn 
this Impreſſion, and would have im- 
menſly exalted irs price (I my ſelf 
having been offer'd Twenty ſhillings 
but for oze of them) I ſoon laid 
thoſe intentions afide: Beſides thac 
our Author has alſo publiſh'd his Book 
without them, and to have gotren 
them well Copied, had been equally 
difficult, E 
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Tothe READER. 


[24s e 1. line 15 r. parallel, p. 4. 17. r former 
/ pieces. 


ADVERTISE MENT. 
Sub tit. Attitudoz 1. ult. r. the Tralian ſays Attitu- 


dine. 
PREFACE. 


P. 3.1.9. r. ingenuouſly. 7. 2. put 01. 14. Re- 
tinue. 8. penult. r. diminution. 9, 1. 1, add, but for 
times. 13, 6. none of the þeft. 7bid. 16. add, nume- 
rous Afembly. 14.1. alt. r, Tdeſpile it, 


Tn the BOO K: 


Page. 4-line, 1 5.r. Worthielt. p.19 [.11,dele as.mbid. 
20, a1d, and regular. 36 14, dele by. 43. 1. r ſituated. 
44. 17. ſituation. 49. 14. for Piew r. Piece. 59. 12. 
r. Which we. 7644. r. their own Nature. 8 2.1 2. School. 
$4. 8 » Timantes. 85. nlt. r. Memoires, 86.14. Price. 
972.8. r, drole and fantaſtic. 7bid. l. antepenult. r. 
5 i nk inp. 115, |, 1. pag. 116, 18. for 
'wherc,r. weie. 126. 5. dele the. 129. 22. r. Nobleſt. 
I. 27. Oevure. 130.7. r. theſe Works, &c. The reſt 
- 2-5 and parden'd with leſs violation 10 the 

Co 


of the Perfection 


O F 
PAINTING: 


Is a very ſubtle and curious 
Engqairy, to know, from 
whence it ſhould come to 

EOS paſs, that the Art of Parnt- 

ing is {o much degenerated from that 

perfection, which it once obtain'd, and 
how it happens, that con{1dering the 
weaknels of its productions, compared 
with thoſe admirable Maſter-pieces of 
the Anticnts, it ſeems of late to pre- 
ſent the World with nothing bur the 
meer ſhadow and phantofmes of it 2 


For my own part, I conceive, 


the principal cauſe of irs decadence. to. 


kave proceeded from that little'eſteem 
Ra. which 
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The perfection of Painting. 


which it preſery'd, during the ignorance 

and barbarity of the Lower Empire, 

which did ſo far ignoble and debaſe ir 

of its priſtive Honour that inſtead of 

that preheminence which it then held 

amongſt the Sczexces, it is now reduc'd 

and .reckon'd amongſt the moſt yul- 

ear Trades, ſufficient tolet us ſee, how 

much the ſpirit and Gezizs of theſe lat- 

ter Azes, have declined, in which the 

rare Inventions and Lights of this Dt- 

vine Art are, for want of encourage- 

ment, almoſt totally extinguiſh'd, 
However yet,that good Genins,which 

by a certain providence of Nature does 

ſtill preſide over Noble things, has al- 

ways furniſh'd us with ſome excellent 

Men, preſerving, as it were, ſome Seeds 

of them from time totime: But as we 

find it in Trees, and even in the moſt 

perte&t Bodies, that they attain not to 

their conſummate forme upon the ſud- | 

dain, and till afrer many years; not- 

withſtanding which they are yet ob- + 

nox10us to deſtrudtion every inſtant,” | 

without any means of reſtauration, but 

the ſame from whence firſt they ſprung: 

even ſo it is in the produtions of Wit, | 

which coming once , through negli- 

gence,to be loſt,or oppreſt under the Ty- + 

ranny f 


| 


The perfection of YPainting. 
ranny of evil Government.never recover 
themſelves but by along and laborious 
re-ſearch , ſo, as 'tis realy prodigiouss 
chatin the Ageof Leonardo da Yinci,and 
Raphacl ( who were the Protogenes and 
Apelles's of the Modern Painters) we 
ſhould ſee the Art revive again with fo 
much vigour, and flouriſh in ſo ſhort a 
ſpace, For Painting is none of thoſe 
{imple Arts, which Chance does now 
and then preſent us with, withour 
any diſquifition , and which every one 
may light on without an extraordinary 
Talent, or ſtudy to attain'them: * 

T here is happ'ly nothing of Ingeni- 
ons amongſt Mey of more ſublime, and 
whoſe Perfection -is more difficult to 
attain, than that of Painting, the No- 
bleſt Inſtance which humane wit cart 
boaſt of : *Tis therefore plainly an in- 
ſnpportable abuſe, ro obſcure and con- 
found heramongſt the Mechanical Arts; 
fince ſhe is eſtabliſhed upon a demon- 


ſtrative Science, infinitely more inlight- 


ned and teafonable, than that Pedant- 
ick Philoſophy,which produces us nothing 
but frivolous - 2eſt:ons and uncertain- 
nies, whence ſome have ſtyl'd it, The 
Art of Donbting, a ſteril and idle ſpe- 
cularion; 'whereas Payatine, tounded 
- Þ 2 UPON 
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4 The perfection of Painting. 


upon the real Prizciples of Geo- 
metrie, makes at once a double 
demonſtration of what ſhe repreſents : 

But it will indeed require difterent Eyes 

to contemplate and enjoy her Beauty in- 
tirely : For the Eye of the Underſtana- 

ize, is the firſt and principal Fudge of 

n- 4 ſhe undertakes, 

| Ir will, in my opinion, be neceſſary 
therefore, inorder to the reſtauration of 

her Honour, to evince by undeniable 
reaſons, that ſhe is ſtill as worthy of the 

rank and dignity, which ſhe formerly : 
poſſeſt amongſt the Greeks , the wor- 
thies of Genius's that ever Nature 
form'd, and that che ſhameful deſerti- 
on, whigh has ſince, arriv'd her, could ,: | 
proceed from no other cauſe but an uni- 
verſal depravation, x \ 
She has moreover had this parti- 
cular misfortune, that all the Writings - 
and Works which ſhould contribute to 
her In{iruction, and that divers excel- 


lent Painters had long ſince publiſh'd .* « 
for the better intelligence of their Art, b 
have been buried and loſt by traſt of  / 
time, Noris it ſtrange, that this ac- | 4: 
cident-has more concern'd them, than I 
all that has happen'd to the Books of [ 
Orators, Philoſophers, Hiſtorians, and di- 
vas | © 
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vers others; ſince *twas ſufficient for 
them ro find out People that could 
tranſcribe them again, and by that 
means continually repleniſh their Zibra- 
ries; whereas, for the Writings of our 
great Maſter-Painters, the Copiſts were 
of neceſſity to be good Defreners, and 
knowing in the Matter,which they tran- 
ſcribed, to be able but to accompliſh 
a very few Yolumes in a great deal of 
times ſo as one could hope for no bet- 
ter event than what is come to pals, 
by reaſon of thoſe tedious and very 
dificult Figurations, which. go to the 
compoſure of its principal, and moſt ef- 
ſential Parts, as may eaſily be deduc'd 
from that Treatiſe of Leonardo da Vine, 
which it had been impoſſible to have 
explain'd, without the advantages of the 
Art of Graving,and of Printing, which 

this latter Age of ours has produc'd, 
The ſame unhappineſs arriv'd to Ar- 
chitefture: All the Antient Bocks of it 
being utterly loſt , that ſingle work of 
| Vitruvins being only excepted, which 
is very defective too, for want of its 
Profiles and lineal Demosſtr arions, which 
this Author fer forth in a particular 
Volume that is periſhed 3 but which was 
to have been the Crows of ol] his la- 
B 3 bouts 
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bours ; though we may yet afhrm, 
that the Moderns ; periueing his ſteps, 
have madethat Glorious and Magnifti- 
cent Artto flouriſh and revive again, 
In my opinion, one might render the 
ſame ſervice to that of Painting, ſince 
we havea Philoſtratus to our guide in 
fo worthy a defigne: But as ArchitetF- 
zreis more grols and material in what 
Ir undertakes ; the Solidity of it, which 
conſtitutes one of its very Prizciples, 
has honour'd it with fome prehe- 
minerce, even above Painting it (elfe. 
Ir ſtanc's firm, and has continu'd many 


of its productions, which wondertully 


ſupply the defedt of thoſe Books that 
are loſt; whereas Painting , which is, 
as it were, altogether ſprtnal, has not 
been able to furniſhus with ſuch per- 
manent monuments, And yer for all 
this, ſhe has within theſe two Ages re- 
viv'd with ſo much vigor, as if the had 
receiv'd the very ſame affiſtances, And 
truely, ſhe ſeems to me to have been 
the Reſtanratrix of Arrthitetfure ; 
fince we find, that almoſt all the 
firſt Maſters of that Profeſſion were al- 
10 great Pazntcrs; fuch as Bramante, Bal- 
daſſar Petrucci, Raphaelo, Fnilio Roma- 
j6, and {eyerai more, which is no vr 
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then the reſult 6f being able to defiene 
well, which 1s in cruth the vericable 
Principle and only Baſis, not of Paint- 
inz alone; but, as one may well afhrm, 
the univerſal Organ and Inſframent of 
all che politer Arts, 

*Twas a ſingular felicity and advan- 
tage to the re-eſtabliſhment of this rare 
Profeſſion, that its Mechanical part did 
preſerye it {elte ſo intire; in which par- 
ticular I conceive we have nothing 
more to deſire of the Antients, On the 
contrary, the very uſe of Oy! only, 
which the Moderns bave diſcover'd,does 
_ infinitely advance it. Add co this,its re- 
fining on Colours 3 and their improve- 
ments to that multiplicity of different 
kinds, as even ſuperabound , and are 
more than necefſary; ſo 3s nowa man 
needs only to underſtand, and be well 
vers'd in what this excellent Talent of 
the great Maſters of Antiquity conſiſts, 
and the prodigious Effe:ts, which Hifto- 
r14ns report of them in their Works, 
Nor is this a thing ſo difficult to reſolve; 
fince by that only Treatiſe of Leonardo 
da Vinci, one may eaſily make it our, 
that a Pazznter well inſtruſted from his 
Youth in all the neceſſary Precepts ſo 
methodically preſcrib'd in the firſt 
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Chapter of his Book, cannot fail of pro- 
ving to beanable Man in the Profeſs; 
0n: but if to this, Vature likewiſe ta- 
your him with the Genius of the Art, 
which conſiſts in a certain vivacity and 
flowing of Inwentionand Grace (which 
all the ſtudy in the Word will nev:r 
attain) he muſt then of neceſſity be ex- 
gellent, And it his Works perfectly 
conform to the Rules of the reſt of that 
exact D!ſſertation; one may ſafely pro» 
nounce as much of his Pzeces as of thole 
of Apelies himlelte, Zenxis, or Parrha- 
þns. But foraſmuch as our Axthor put 
not the laſt hand to his Book, bur letr it 
us imperfe&t; or the Project rather of 
a more finiſhed Compoſure, which he 
had under contemplation; I ſhall here 
adyenture to {er down {ome general Ng- 
tions and obſervations for the ſupply of 
what ſeems molt JefedFive. 

Suppoling then, chart all Arts what- 
ſoever have their Fandimental Princi- 
ples the knowledge whereot is abſolute. - 
ly neceſſary for thoſe who intend 
the ProfeſSion, and that This of Paint- 
inz is {pperior to the reſt, and conſe- 
quently more difficult : Ir is not to be 
expected, there ſhouid any conſidera- 
ble progrels be made without a cye and 
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perte&t cogniſance of thoſe Principles g 
and they conſiſt of no mean ſpeculati- 
ons, Perſpettive and Geometry; withour 
which, a Paizter can never emerge good 
Artiſt 
Seeing now, it is not enough, that 
to the forming an able Painter, he be 
learned in theſe two Points alone(which 
ffudy will ſoon accompliſh ) without 
three or four other more curious Pus- 
lities, which he ought to be Maſter ofs 
but which are not uſually atrain'd to 
without a ſingular favour of Natares 
it happens that there appear ſo very 
tew good Forkmen amongſt the multi- 
tudes of this Profeſſzon, that it may 
well be verified of Them,which was (aid 
of the Poets z Thata Painter is 10 born, 
not made ; and really their Genzms is 0 
conform, as it became Preverbial; That 
Pifture was mute Poeſte, and Poefie wocal 
Painting. Thereaſon of which will appear 
very obvious in the enſuzing periods, 
wherewe ſhall Treat of the different Ta- 
lents, which neceſſarily concurr to the 
production of an a complitht Paznter. 
Thoſe renowned Antients who 
exalced the Art to its utmoſt per- 
teftion, and rendred it ſo fa- 
mouys, obſery'd in their Works five 
particulars 
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particulars exactly, as fo many Funda- 
mental Principles,without which, Paizt- 
ine is nothing but a meer Chymera and 
confuſton of Colours, But before T pro- 
ceed to the parts, I muſt fiſt deterr 
the hozony of this Obſervation to that 
Learne.: Hollander, Francis Funins, 
who about Five andtwexty years fince, 
publiſh'd a Noble Treatiſe ot the Paint- 
ire of the Antients, wherein the in- 
tt. iffory of this Art, from the 0r1- 
ginal to its utmoſt perfc@107, is rare- 
iy deduc'd; and were not the Book in 
Latine, and by that means much con- 
ceal'd from moſt of our Painters, 1 
ſhould fatisfhe my {elf to referr them to 
the Author, See what he writes at the 
beginning of his Third Book, 

The Antrents, ſays He, conſtantly ob- 
ſerv'd theſe Five Parts inall their Works, 

I. Invention, or the Hiſtory. 

2, Proportion, or Symmetric, 

3. Colour, (wherein is alſo contain'd 
the juſt diſpenſation of the Zights and 
Shades.) 
| 4. Motion, inwhich are expreſſed the 
Adtions and Paſſions, 

5. And /aftly, the Collocation or 
regular Poſition of the Fignres of the 
whole Work, 

But 
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But theſe four being Treated of in 
{o general Terms, that it were almoſt 
impoſſible, our Workwen ſhould derive 
the Fruit and Inſtruction which is ſo 
neceſſary for them to practiſe; I will 
here explain them in Order, and more 
at large, and endeayour to render them 
intelligible, both by Reaſons and Ex- 
amples, 


0f INVENTION. 


1. PART. 


Nwvention, or the Genius of Hiftori- 
zing and framing a Noble 1dea up- 

on the Sybjec# one would Paint, is a 
particular Talext, not to be acquir'd by 
Study or Labour ; but is properly a 
certain ardoy exciting the Imagination, 
prompting and enabling it to A, And 
as this part of Tavention has Naturally 
the preheminence in the Nature of 
things (fince it would be ridiculous in 
a Painter to prepare his Colours and his 
Pencils, without reſolving before hand, 
what to Paznt ) {o does it more than a- 
ny other, diſcover the quality and force 
of the Spirit; as whether it be pregnant, 
Jadicious,and exalted, or, on the contra- 
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ry, barren, confus'd, abject, and plainly 
repent, 


Of PROPORTION. 
LT FART. 


S touching Proportion, (4, e,) the 

Fymmetrie and Congruity of the 
whole to 1ts parts, 'tis ſufficiently eafte 
to attain, there is no great difficulty 
in it, and therefore the ignorant are 
without all excuſe; ſince it may be 
o2in'd with very little pains, and by 0- 
perations purely Mechanical: but the 


_ only way to arrive at its perfection , 


and be perfeftly acquainted with it, is 
to pals through zhat of Geometrie,which 
is 1ndeed the ſourſe and original of all 
the 4rts, Now amongſt the Paznters 
and Sculptors of the Antients who have 
moſt excell'd in this, Pl;zy and 2uin- 
t:1ian, and others, principally inſtance 
in Parrhaſtas, Praxiteles and the fa- 
mous Aſclepiodorus, to the exadtneſs 
of whoſe Proportions , the moſt cele- 
brated Apelles would always ſubſcribe, 
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Of COLOURING. 
0. TART. --- | 


Y this third Particular, which 1s 
that of Colouring , you. are not 

only to underſtand the Paznting 3. lince 
this Talent (though truly very unpor- 
tant) muſt yield to the Science of 
Lizbts and Shages, which is a certain 
Branch of PerſpeFive, in which the 
Center of the Luminons body repre- 
ſented to the Z#ye, and the Sed710n, 
which the beams make upon the Play, 
or any other ſuperficies , preciſely ex- 
preſſes the Contours and exact. forin of 
the body ſo illuminated; and therefore, 
whoever is Maſter of this remark, fur- 
niſhes himſelf with ſeveral commodt- 
ous ways, how to pur any thing into 
Perſpettive, even the moſt capricious 
and conceited, ſuch-as we ſonietunes 
encaunter upon irregular Surfaces , and 
that .appear fo: ſurpriſing. and difficult 
to thoſe, who.comprehend nor the ſe- 
aa of it, - >, - BE 
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Of MOTION aid g 
EXPRESSION. 


+ TART. 


= 
- Datta 


Ut as the three firft Parts are high- 
| > ly neceſlary for all Painters in 
general ; this Foxrth , which concerns 
the Expreſſion and Motion of the ſpi- 
rit, excells them all, and is indeed 'ad- 
mirable ; for it gives nor only life to 
Fienres, by repreſenting their Geſtures 
and Paſsions3 but ſeems likewiſe to 
make them wocal and to reaſon with 
you, It is from hence, a Man is en- 
abl'd ro judge of the worth and abili- + 
ties of a Paznter; for ſuch an Artiſt 
pony Himſelfe in his Tables, andrepre- 
ents, as in ſo many Mzirrours and 
Glaſſes, the temper of his own hamour 
and Genius- ps _, 
' There. is none but eaſily perceives, 
by paralleling the Compoſitions and Fi- 
gures of Raphael, with thoſe of Micha- 
el Amelo; that the Firſt was the very 
ſweetneſs of Grace it ſelf, whereas, on 
the contrary, Mic. Angelo was ſo rude 
and unpleaſing, that he retain'd not ſo. 
much as any regard co ay > 
| T his 
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The perfection of Painting. 
This is evident in that great Work of 
his in the Chappel of the Yaticanezwhere, 
* being to repreſent the Final Fudeement 
. over the very Altar it ſelte, he intro- 
duces certain Figwres 1 AdFions ex- 
treamly #ndecent ; whereas Raphael ob- 
: ſervesa Modeſty,evenin the moſt licenci- 
' ous of SubjeFs, From hence ir is, wemay' 
conjecture, how highly importanc- this 
. Talent of Expreſsion is in a Painters; 
' *ris really his greateſt Excellency, and. 
ſhould accordingly be accompanied 
with a peculiar Fudgement and Cir- 
cumſpection; {ance by that alone, one 
may conjecure at the fotce of his ##- 
derſtanding, which: being far from ever 
4 acquiring any renown by his Works, 
* whilſt he violates the forms of: C:ivi-/ 
* lity, will donbrleſs,' be che ſcom and. 
' reproach of every Man; ſeeing: the 
greateſt Lzbertines: amongft Perſons of 
Condition, generally abſtain from lewd 
and impure expreſſions; which, chough 
| but.in paſſing, as weſay (which makes: 
| nor ſo laſting-imprefſions as what af-: 
: feats the eye)-are taken up only by 
; the dregs and vileſt of the People, And: 
\ therefore, a Painter who makes profeſ- 
} {ton of ſo noble and excellent an Arr, 
} 1s extreamly obliged tro Modeſty and 
C good 
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good Manners 1n all his produ@tions, | 
and ſhould never pollute his Perf with 
any Subject, but what may endure the 
chaſbeſt eyesto behold it; for as he en- 
deavours to render his. Works famous, 
and worthy to be ſought of all the 
World ; it oftentimes fortunes , that 
thoſe pieces, which are expreſs'd with 
too much Liberty, happ'ning to fall into 
the hands of ſcrupulous perſons, never 
appear in the lighe, by which means' 
thoſe Workmenare deſervedly depriv'd 
of what they moſt of all afteted, 

I do not inferr from hence, thatone 
ſhould be ſo precife, as not to endure 
any kind of Nyxdities whatſoever, and 
be ſo'peevith and moroſs, as altoge- 
ther to negle& both the excellency of 
2 Work, and the. Hiſtory which they 
often repreſent ſo; or in caſe they do 
ret2in ſome of them, that they 
ſhould cloath and cover them, by. the 
hand of ſome wretched Dauber, which 
not only more deftles the P:dure, bur 
renders it more ridiculous : But I would 
ſhew our Painters, what are the Rocks 
and' Shelves they ought to avoid in 
that which concerns £xpreſs/on: For 
though this Amimadverſios may at 
firſt ſeem but impertinent; fince com- 

monly 
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| monly our Wits and Adions are more 

ps gy and inventive upon ſuch oc- 
caſions ; yet when men ſhall ſeriouſly 
refle& upon the indignity and vileneſs of 
the Ziberty which ſome of them aſ- 
ſume ; and conſider, how much more 
eaſte itis toſucceed in thoſe wanton re- 
preſentations, than in more worthy and - 
Heroic Subjects; (as 'tis eaſter to make 
one Laugh, than to make one Admire) 
Men will but deſpiſe their extravagance 
and brutality : And in efte&, they are 
never {een but in obſcure Corners, as 
aſham'd to behold the Light , or in the 
houſes of lewd and abandowd Perſons, 
who feed themſelves with ſuch impu- 
rities, It therefore a Painter would con- 
ſult the honour of his Profeſſion , let 
him endeavour to purſue more Noble 
Ideas, and hold it for an aſſured Max- 
zme, that there is nothing praiſe-worthy 
which i diſhoneſt, Be this then ſpoken 
for prevention, and, but by the way, 
till 1 come ro the more particular ap- 
plications, and examine exaRly what 
may farther concern this Advice, 
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of the Regalar Poſition of F IQUres 
g. PART. 


Ur in the firſt place, let us diſpatch 
I what we have to offer, rouching 
. the due\Collocation and Poſition of Fi- 
gures in 4\Piece; {inceit is the Baſe and 
Foundation \of the whole Edifice of 
Painting ; Or,asI may term it better, 
the Ligatare of all. thoſe four Parts we 
have hitherto diſcours'd upon; which 
without 7h7s, have neither Form, nor in- 
deed,ſubſiſtexce, For as it is not fuffici- 
entin an Architect, to have amaſs'd to- 
gether, and made a vaſt proviſion of 
Materials, nor even to have afſign'd 
each Member of his Building its parti- 
cular form, unleſs he alſosKkill how to 
diſpoſe of them all in their proper places, 
Nor that a Scu/ptor ſhould carve our 
each Member of a Statue with juſt and | 
due Proportion, without he know how | 
to unite them in their natural Poſtures; | 
and not place an Arm where:a.Lee | 
ſhould ſtand, nor the Foot where ſhonld | 
be the Hand ; but hemuſt not ſo much 
as take one hand for another. nor the 
left Lez tor the right, which would y: to 
orm 
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form a' Yoxſter inſtead of a Man, In 
like ſorf, 4 Parnter would be found to 
work in yain, and looſe his time, if 
when .he- has laudably paſs'd through 
the firſt four Parts, he ſhould fall ſhore 
of this /aff, in which the whole Earth- 
mie and pertehon of the Art conſiſts, 
It were the ſame folly to 1zvent and 
Compoſe a SubjefF, to have ſtudied 
the Beauty, and juſt proportion of every 
Figure ;, to emerge as an able Colouriff, 
and know how to give the Lzehts and 


the Shadows to each Body; their 247nts 


and natural Zuftre, nay, and withal 
poſſeſs that, Divine Talent of expreſ- 
{1ng the very Motiows and Paſſions in his 
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it after all cheſe noble accompliſhments, 
he be ignorant, how to give his Fi- 
gures their due regular Poſitions, 

We do therefore conclude, that if 
thoſe other, or all of them united or 
aſunder, are adyantagious to a Parntey; 
this /aſt which we have ſpoken of, is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, For though a piece 
may poſſibly not anſwer in every patt, 
ſome oze of the former requiſites be 
weak, nay, in ſome meaſure, defeive 
In all of them ; yer, if this /aft be well 
pertorm'd, the FYork will always deſerve 

C 2 eſteem 
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The perfection of Painting. 
eſteem, and credit the Painter, Order 
is the ſourſe and Principle of Science, 
and as it concerns the Arts, has this of 
peculiar, and to be admired, that it is 
the parent of all Beauty, imparting its 
Praces' to the meaneſt productions 
which it renders conſiderable, 

Let us then conſider awhile, in what 
this {Oo important, and indeed accom- 
pliſht part conſiſts, which not only com- 
pleats a Painter, but comprehends in 
it whatſoever the whole Art has of Sci- 
extific, and emancipates from the indig- 
nity of the Mechanicks, to give it place 
even amongſt the Sciences themſelves, 

Our Geometricians, who are the ge- 
nuine Maſters of this Qneſtios, and can 
beſt explain it, have nam'd it Optica, by 
which term they would fignifie, that 
'tis an Art of ſ*eing by our Reaſons and 
Eyes wntelleFual 3 tor *twere imperti- 
nent to imagine, that our corporal Eyes 
alone ſhould be c2pable of fo ſublime 
an operation as to pretend themſelves 
judges of the Beauty and perfeQions 
of a good Pure, whence a thouſand 
abſurdities would enſue, And ſhould 
the Yorkmazx think to imitate things 
according to thelr external appearance z 
'tis certain, that if he place them?#zl, he 

repreſents 
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reprefents them ſo, and will form but an 
111 reſemblance of them, fo as before 
he takes the Crayon and the Perſils in 
his hand, he ſhould firſt adjuſt his Xye 
with his Reaſon by the Principles of Art, 
which teaches us to behold things, not 
as they appear in themſelves only, bur 
as they e#zhtto be; and it were a faule 
unpardenable to paint them preciſely as 
they are ſeen, ltOw Paradoxical ſoever 
the afſertion ſeems, 

Now this ſoneceſſary Art, which the 
learn'd call Optical, Painters and Deftgn- 
ers Perſpe Five, preſcribes us infallible 
Rules of exactly repreſenting upon any 
ſurface ( be it Cloth or T able, a Wall, 
ſheet of Paper, or thelike) whatſoever 
is viſibleat one view or aperture of the 
Eye, without changing our place, 

I ſhall not here inſiſt upon the Prixci- 
ples, and various Methods, which the 
Maſters of the Art have invented for 
che execution of it, which were to di- 
oreſs from my preſent 1nſ?itution: But 

reſuppoling my Reader competently 

nowing in 1t, ſhall ſhew him here by 
divers Inſtances, and a Cr:tical examen 
of ſundry Pzeces engraven after Rapha- 
el (the moſt renowned certainly of our 
Modern Paznters, and moſt accurate 
C 3 in 
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'M in his Forks) of what importance this | 
* Perſpetive, or regular Colocation of 
Figures is; {ince by that, a man may pre- 
cilely defermine, and pronounce defi- 
nitively what is well or i/{done in a _P1- 
- fure, Norlet any imputeit a preſump- 
tion, if in this ſurvey, which I pretend 
| co.make of Prints, I ſpare not eyen 
Raphael himſelf, where I find him de- 
feftive; fince, it is ngther my purpoſe 
to injure or flatter any man3 beltdes, 
many of the errors, which Itake notice 
of, -may poſſibly proceed from the 1m- 
pertinence and ignorance of the Graver, 
who perhaps have abyus'd, or altered 
the Original. Drawing ; as I have fre- 
quently obſerv'd, that the Prixts of Au- 
area Mantezaa, and Albert Durer, which 
were cut by their own hands,” appear'd ' 
a great deal more regular and juſt, than - 
thoſe of Raphael, which had. not the 
ſame adyantage, And if the manner 
of thoſe two great Parnters deſigns, had 
been as pleaſant , and noble, as they 
were accurate , their ſtamps had been 
without compariſons thpſe only except; 
ed, which Marc, Artonio executed by 
the dire&tion of Raphael, who took ex- 
traordinary care, not only to furniſh him 
with Drawings, extreamly Hniſh'd, bug 
I 1 mfiruae” 
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| inſtructed him likewiſe in the very Gra- 
ving of them; ſo as one would eſteem 
thoſe Papers of Marc. Anthony,amongſt 
the greateſt curioſities that Painting has 
produc'd of the kind, And it were to be 
wiſh'd, for the Yirtuofs's fakes, that 
the ſame hand had Grav4 all that are 
to be found after this great Maſter; at 
leaſt, thoſe larger Compoſitions of his 
which are painted in the Y atrcaxe, the 
Capitol, and divers other places at Rome, 
as the Battails of Conſtantine againſt 
Maxentimns ; the School at Athens, the 
Aſſembly of the Fathers and Doitors of 
the Charch about the Sacrament, with 
{ſeveral more, which z!-Gravers have 
wretchedly abuſed, 
; To fx our Critic then on-a fayoura- 
' ble Azgure, Iſ{uppole, ic will redound 
, both to theGlory of Raphael, and our 
own ſatisfaction; to begin with good 
E xamples, and to propoſe Four or Five 
of the beſt of Marc, Antonios-pieces, as 
Antipaſts of the reſt; that an what 
we ſhall obſerve from thoſe which fol- 
low, we may the better jydge, how 
oreat 4 misfortune it is for a Painter to - 
tall into the hands of ill Gravers, and 
how infinitely our loſs has been, that 
ſo many excellent Works of the ſame 
CG 4 Genius 
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Genius, have been ſo vilely lamed un- 
der their zools, 


I— 
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The Firſt Stamp. 
The JupGEMENT of PaR1s. 


He very Firſt ſheets which carried 
the name of Raphael out of Italy, 
and that ſhewed all the Parzters of his 
Age, who was their Coripheus and Cap- 
tain, was that noble and famous Print 
of the Fndzement of Parr; in which, 


Raphael made ſo happy an Z{[ay, both 


for his own, and his Scholar Marc. An- : 


t0n105 reputation, that from thence for- 
ward he continu'd him in the ſame Em:- 
ployment ; and tor that end, expreſly de- 
fign'd him ſeveral other rare things, 
which probably we had neyer ſeen, 
but upon this occaſion, becauſe he ne- 
ver did paint them, 

Let us now examine in the Figures 
of this S:ap,whether our Painter have 
fufficiently acquitted himſelf in our five 
Fundamental points; and that we may 
proceed orderly in the reſearch, com- 
mence at the Firff, which is the 1n- 
vention; But foraſmuch, as it js abſo- 
| lutely 
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lutely neceſſary, e're we can rationally 
diſcuſs it, tounderſtand the circumſtan- 
ces of this Poetique-Hiftory, we ſhall 
briefly repeat it, 

Paris, Son to King Priamnus, being 
ſoon after his Birth expos'd on Mount 
1da, and there abandon'd to the wild 
Beaſts (by reaſon of the funeſt dream, 
fatal indeed to his Country, which his 
Mother Hecuba had of him, during her 
great belly) happen'd to be taken. up 
by one of the Country Shepheards, 
who bred him up as his Sex, This 
young Prizce (unknown of his Foſter- 
Father, and indeed to himſelfe)” by a 
ſtrange and ſecret virtue of the Royal- 
bloud in him, became fo accompliſh'd 
in his Towth, as to ſurpaſs all his other 
Contemporaries in Strength, Beauty and 
Addreſs, and in ſumme, in whatſoever 
was eſteem'd moſt qualified amongſt 
them: Hitherto, it holds ſome reſem- 
blance of a true Hiſtory; but the Poets, 
who are ſomewhat neer of kin to the 
Painters, have refin'd upon all this, and 
mingled it with ſeveral capricious fan- 
fies ; and pretend. that once upon a 
rime, as all the Dezties were invited to- 
gether to the Nupt:als of Pelenus and 
Thetis , the Goddeſs Di{cordia only ex- 

cepted: 
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cepted ; this malicious Lady , in re- 
venge of theaffront, ſecretly convey'd 
amongſt the Crowd that were at the 
wedding, 2 Golden- Ball, upon whicty 
there. was engraven, Be zt given to the 
Faireſt. 

Mercury, the buſieſt of all the reſt, 
perceiving the Ball, catches it up, and 
reads the words aloud ; which inflam'd 
all the Goddeſſes (emulous, who ſhould 
be counted fazreff?) with ſo burning-a 
jealoufie, that Fupiter himſelf retus'd to 
decide the controver(ie, fearing to diſ- 
pleaſe his Wife F#0, ſhould he pro- 
nounce in -favour of any of the reſt ; 
or at leaſt, be ſuſpeted of Intereſt. 


The only Rivals of Fun, were the 


fierce Miverva, and the lovely Yenus; 


ſo as the difference being by mutual” 
conſent of che Competztors, reterr'd to 


the deciſion oof the Rojal-Shepherd;(who 
was inthoſe days himſelf a handſome 
Youth) Mercury was. immediately dif- 
patcht from F#piter with the Apple or 
Ball,with order to deliyer it to Her,who 


of the Three, Paris ſhould judgeto be 


the Faireff, 
You have here , what Raphael in- 
rended to repreſent by this Deſigne, 


wherein, for a general conſideration, and 
almoſt 
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| almoſt ever a neceſſary one; he has 
plac'd the principal Fzeures of his Sto- 
ryin the Center of his Ordonance; and 
that with admirable variety both of 
a and: Expreſfiqn, There, you may 
behold Mixerva, fill'd with 44(4a;xfor 
mifling the ?rize ſhe pretended to, turn 
her back upon her Fadze with a malici- 
ous regard : Yezus, in whole fayour the 
Sentence was pronunc'd, ſtands in the 
middle of fer two Rivals, and recei- 
ving the Symbol of her YVidory with a 
Modeſty, accompanied with a maryelous 
Grace: The Painter has made: her be 
ſeen by a ſide Profile, as the moſt ad- 
vantagious to diſcover the ſhape and 
regularity of each .part of a beaucitul 
face, Fuzo , the haughtieſt of all the 
reſt, inraged with deſpite, that ſhe had 
not the preference, ſeems altogether 
tranſported with., rage at poor Paris, 
who appears not for all this the leaſt 
concern'd, but continues fitting. as be- 
comes a Fudge, pronouncing Sext exce 
with the Fatal- Apple that ſoon after oc- 
cafion'd thoſe tragical diflaſters amongſt 
the Greeks, and concleded in the- total 
ſubyerſton of Troy, which-was the place 
of his Birth. 
T his laſt Goddeſs preſents her ſelf in 
Fe front 
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front, as the moſt confident of the Three; 
and Raphael has exprefly def1gn'd rhem 
all with different aſpects, to make 2s 
oreat an emulation, eyen between his 
own very Figures, as poſſibly he was 
able, I obſervelikewiſe in that of the 
Shepheard Parzs,a certain vaniety in the 
| þ Profile from that of Yenus; for where 
this fair Deeſſe diſcovers a little of her 
[1 breaſt, Pay:zs on the other hand, ſhews 
Li a part of his ſhoulders fide-Jong ; fo 
extraordinary a care our Painter took, 
| ' that each part of his piece, ſhould have 
ſomething diverlified, 

Befides theſe Four, by which indeed 
the whole Hiſtory had been ſufficiently 
f illuſtrated, he has yer introduced Mer- 
| cur,y (having finiſh'd his Commiſſion) 


| 
in a poſture of returning to carry back 
; the news of the event to Zupiter, who 
that happy perſon was, that obtained 
the Victory, 
| Afrterthis, the reſt of the Compoſiti- 
| 0 1s nothing but a Poerique expreſſion 
| of the Genius of the Painter, to en- 


tich the 0rdonance of his Table: For 
the Nymphs with their Craſes, and the 


| two naked Men, who fit neer them 
| with Bull-ruſhes in their hands 
i {0 unconcern'd with what paſſes ; 


| | | relates 
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relates only ro Mount 74s, which 
abounds in Rivers and Sprixgs of Wa- 
ter ; and tis evident, that he whom you 
ſee leaning upon the Bank, is the Ri- 
ver Xanthus , which waſhes the very 
walls of Troy; next to him, is the Ri- 
ver Simois, both whoſe Sourſes riſing 
in the ſame Hill, with their frequenr 
Meanders refreſh the large and irriguous 
Campanias of the Troada, and at laſt 
unite themſelves at the month of the 
Helleſpontic ſea, neer the Sigean Pro- 

montory, | 
Now, as there is not theleaſt parti- 
cular, in this whole Compoſure, which 
our Painter has not mannag'd with ad- 
mirable, addreſs to ſhew that Mounc 
Ida was of anexceeding height, and a- 
bundantly fertile he diſcovers a part of 
it only,which ſucceſſively aſcending to- 
wards one of the Angles: of his pzece, 
and being not only already parallel 
with, but even piercing ſome of the ve- 
ry Clouds, makes one thence eaſily to 
conjecture its prodigious altitnde, The 
plenty of Trees and Cattel which 
adorn it, ſpeaks alfo its great fertility : 
Bur of all this Repreſentation, the moſt 
dificulc to interpret, is that which paſ- 
ſes amongſt the Gods in the Clouds; For 
al 
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at one hand you have Fupiter ſitting ort 
his Zazle, arm'd with Thuxder, born 
up of one of the Finds, and accom- 
panied by D:axa,and two other Deeſfes3 
and on the other part, Apollo, (the bro- 
ther of Dzana) inviron'd with his Zod;- 
ac, and attended by two young Cava- 
liers (whom 1 ſuppoſe to be Cafor 
and Pollux, the Brothers of Hellena) 
haſtning ro meet F#piter, and ſeeming 
to be plac'd there as a kind of Progno- 
ſtick of the Cataſtrophe which this jea- 
lous contention produc'd, and which 
ſoon after kindled ſo dire a Plame a- 
Sainſt the unfortunate Umpire, that it 
reduc'd both his Houſe, his whole 
Race, and his City into athes; and made 
ſo ſtrange adiſcord, even amongſt the 
Deities themſelves, that every one of 
them fiding with his own paffion, band- 
ed ſuch a League in Heaven, as was 
not ended till zez years atrer, 

The reſt of the Fable, for contain- 
ing little that concerns our Pzece ip it, 
I need not explain here; and hap]y, 
I may already be thought over tedious 
but I haye expreſly enlarg'd, thar after 
we have well confider'd in the Pr: all 
theſe obſervations ; and thar there is 


' nothing in the entire Compoſition but 


what 
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what is effential to the Sybjecr 3 
the 1dea and freedom of our Parpters 
invention, may appear with the more 
luſtre and advantage; for ſeeing, that 
in ſo ſmall a ſpace, at one yiew, and 
with fo few F:eares, he has ſhew'd us 
ſuch a conſequence of varieties, we muſt 
needs the more admire the force of his 
Igvention , Which is the- Talext we fo 
much celebrate, and the fr ff Member 
of our preſent diſquifition, 

The Second, which concerns the 
Proportion of the Figures, Will not re- 
quire any large diſcuſhon ; *tis too ap- 
parent to thoſe who look with Paznt- 
ers eyes: we may only obſerve jn paſ- 
ſing, what a judicious difference Rapha- 
el has aſfign'd to every one whom he 
Perſonates, as their particular qualities 
diſtinguiſh them : for the three God- 
deſſes, being the moſt illuſtrious and 
principal ones of his Pzece, he makes 
of a more augult and ſtately Mize than 
the reſt, 

The Shepherd Paris, Mercury and 
Apollo, diſcoyer a more light and Airy 
proportion, ſuch as the 1talians would 
call Svelta, The rwo Rivers are made 
more robuſt and heavyz and the 
Fountain Nymphs fatter than uſual, 

| | ro 
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to denote their fertility and abundance, 
The Third Diviſion, which imports the 
projection and diſpoſure of the Shades 
and Lzzhts upon the 06jects, needs as 
little particular enquiry into, as the 
former ; fince ir is generally very regu- 
lar, We ſhall only cake notice of a cer- 
tain licence, familiar amongſt Pazpters 
upon ſuch occaſions; which is, that 
Apollo (who ſignifies the San, and 
conſequently the Fountain and Center 
of the univerſal Light) appearing here 
in humane ſhape but as a particular 
Figure of the ſtory, does not only im- 
part no /ight to the reſt of the Figures, 
bur receives both /zzht and ſhadow with 
the other, as the point requires, which 
our Painter has given to his Table, 
Touching the Fourth Part, which 
is the Expreſsio#, that admirable and 
peculiar Talent of Painting, which not 
only diſcovers what every Figure does, 
and ſpeaks, but even what it thinks al- 
ſo, a thing almoſt incredible; I ſhall Ike- 
wiſe paſs it over without much enlarge- 
ing my diſconrſe, as having ſufficienly 
examin'd it in the narrative of this H- 
fory ; and 1n particular, where 1 treat 
of the Invention, and Intention of the 
Painter ; where I obſerve no lets than 
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three diſtin paſſ7ons moſt judiciouſly 
expreſſ'd in the Contentions of the 
Goddeſſes; as firſt Diſdainin Minerva, 
who turning her back towards her 
Fudee, caſts a fleer over her ſhoulder, 
and lifts up her arme after a very difre- 
ſpe&ttul manner, In the ſecond, which 
is Venus (receiving the Prize of her glo- 
r100s Eoxqueſt) I remark a certain ſe- 
cret, and baſhful complacency, accom- 
panied with all the grace that Beauty is 
capable of, As for F#no, ſhe is ſuffici- 
ently conſpicuous , according to the 


Poets deſcription of her, full of Choler, + 


Revenge and Arrogancy, threatning het 
Fudge with her very looks, and extend- 


ing her arme towards him after an ex- 


tream audacious and haughty manner, 
The next is Mercnry, in a Poſture per- 
tetly deſctibing his ſedulity and dili- 
gence, {ince he ſeems both to ſpeak and 
ro 2ove forwards at the ſame inſtanr., 
and that with an addreſs and Meene, 
which ſufficiently denotes his agilicy, 
and how proper heis for his Employ- 
ment, The Royal Shepheard in the in- 
terim, who is here one of the Principal 
Perſonages, though encompaſſed with 
Divinities , preſerves {till a ſettled 
Countenance, as becomes a Fudge 3 


nay 
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nay the very Dog by his fide, neither 
ſleeps, nor imporcunately barks as 
Curts uſe todo; bur ſeems 9s it were 
to bear ſome part, and g1ve attention 
to his Maſters Seatence, All theother 
Figures of Rivers, and Springs ſeem ve- 
ly little concern'd at what paſſes, as I 
have already notes, 

I conteſs yet, at firſt, I once imagin'd, 
that the Ny-2phb who fits ſo neer the 
wwo Rivers, and ſeems fo extreamly 
melancholy, might have been Gezare 
the Miſftris of Paris z and he might well 
be jealous at what he ſaw; but her treſ- 
{es of hearbs about her head, and the 
Water-pot which ſhe holds, do not qua- 
drate with this conjefture : Above in 
the Clonds the two young Harbingers 
full of heat, and precipitancy, appear as 
augures of the enſuing Warr, which 
{ſoon overflowed all Greece, by the furi- 
ous reſentment of the angry Godeſſes, 


enraged at their Fudee, and by that © 


diretul revenge which they expreſs'd a- 
gainft all his Poſterity, Tufficiently cau- 


tioning us, hoy perillousa thing it is, to | 
intermeddle with the affairs and con- | 


tentions of Great Perſons, 


Thoſe who are knowing in the Priz- | 


ciples of Fadiciary Aftrology, will find 


alſo | 
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alſo by the poſetron of the Fignres about 
the Zodiack, chat our Painter was not 
only expert in placiag them in their 
right order; but that he was likewiſe 
Skilfll in what concerns the Figuration 
of Horoſcops, and erefting of Schemes : 
For, pretending to repreſent thoſe great 
diſaſters which were to proceed trom 
this fatal Conteftation, he turn'd it to 
the place of Aries, which is the Honfe 
of Mars, in which Thunders and Co- 
ruſcations are ingendred : the ext 1s 
Taurus, the Domicile of Yeaus, WO 15 
tortunare in that Sex; Then ſucceed 
the lucky Twins, fignilying to the Hr- 
flory, and repreſenting the two young 
Cavaliers who ride betore Apolio, From 
thele Particulars 10 accurately re- 
ſearch'a, we may inferr with how great 
judgment and art he has compol 'd this 
Piece, There is little elſe confidera- 
ble; fave the Fienre of Fuptter riding 
upon Folzs in an extraordinary garb, 
accompanied with three or four D1v4zz- 
ties, the Liebtning im his hind, and an 
Eagle near him in a menacing polture, 
as being intereſted in the Difference, 
which alſo preſages a Tempeſt to en- 
ſue. 

Let us now proceed to examine how 
D 2 Qur 
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our firſt and principal part, whicii con- 


cerns the poſition of the Fjznres in true 
Perſprftive, have beenoblery'd in this 
Ordonance, Our common Pazrzxters 
imagine PerſpeZFive to be no more than 
a Certain particular manner of repre- 
{enting things in ArchiteFnre, as they 
call itz never conceiving that it ſignifies 
any thing in Hiſtories which are com- 
poled of Figures, loas this may be: and 
I contels it does not appear ſo perſpi- 
cuous to the eyes of our halt- Paynters, 
who do not comprehend it any farther 
than they are Mechanically taught by 
by a certain concourſe of Lines, tend- 
ing to a poyat of frzhr, which is the 
uttermoſt limit of their $kill : Bur 
thole grand Maſters who own it 


for the Univerſal foundation of their 


Science , are Curious to obſerve it 
in every the minuteſt touches of a 
Piece, as 1 pretend to dewonſtrate by 
this Izſfance, which is io much the 
more commodtous tor my purpoſe, as 
at firit fight it ſeems as if Raphael had 
t:0ught of nothing leſs in the Compoſeti- 


ea than of Perſpe&ive:{o free and difen- | 
g32'd it appears from any kind of con- þ 


ſraint imaginable;there being neither a- 


ny degradation of the Plan, Bnildings, Or 
other 
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other form of Horizon, from wilence 
thoſe ſimple practiſers of Lizeal Perſpe- 
five,canderive the leaſt conjecture how 
to proceed by in their Mecharica! way? 
But thele men ate ro know, that "tis a 
; moſt ſubtile, and refin'd addreſs in 
' Painting, tOWwotk things exactly reentar 
' and precile, and yet to conceal rhe Art. 

Let us begin then fiſt to determine 
the point of ſight , fince it 1s as it wete, 
the very Cexter, to which every part of 
the Table his reference 3 and tor that. 
we have intnis Pzece, no /zxcal Lnnies to 
conduct us; our Reaſon mutt ſupply that 
detect, 

The Subje# of this Hiſlory being 
chiefly about $7zht, and Paris the Per- 
ſon principally concern'd in it; the 
Paynter could nor have plac'd the Yiſrve WÞ$. * 
pornt more judicioufly, than in the Fye LEP 1 
of Paris, which, tor this very caufe, he WH ; 
has repreſented in Profile, to ſhew that WT 
there ought to be but One only, as Geg- "Sh 
metricians teach us in their Optics,where 
they repreſent Yon, or the tuntion of 
Seeing, by a radiated Pyramis with an 
Fye ixt uponit, 

This eſtabliſh'd, and rightly under- 
ſtood, we proceed to obſerve in the 
Qrdonance of this Compoſition, that 
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the Plaz on which the three tival God- 


deſſes ſtand, has its degradation towards 


the Eye of their Fudee, towards which 
iikewiſe all the reſt of the Pzece is con- 
verted, Now Per(pedFive being an Art 
compol 'd of reciprocal proportions, it 
follows, that from the knowledge of 
one part, one may eafily paſs to that 
of another; and by this alternative, ar- 
rivein fine, to the knowledge of them 
altogether : ſo as from this firſt point 
of S7z2ht, and the conſequent diminution 
of the three prime Fenres, we likewiſe 
;nferr another eflential point, exceedingly 
neceſlary for ſuchas practiſe Deſrgnine ; 
and this they uſually call the point of 
Diſtance; becauſe it determines the 7- 
terval between the Object or Table, and 
the Eye of the SpedFator, As for the 
rieht-line, comprif'd between the point 
of Diſtazce, and that of the Eye, it de- 
notes the Axis of the viſual Pyramis, 
which is alwayes to remain fix , and 
parallel to the ſurface of the Play, and 
the height of the Horizon, This paint 
of Diftance has certain regalar and con- 
ſtant /zmits, beyond which it works no 
effet; tor approaching too zeer , it 
cauſes the Play to be ſo far elevated, 
and the Diminutions of the Fignres 
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come ſo ſuddenly upon us, that it ſur- 
priſes the eye; and,on the contrary. if it 
be too yewote, it rendets things as much 
confus'd ; {o' as there is that mediocrity 
to be obſery'd, which the $kiliul in 
Optics have agreed upon in the open- 
ing of the Azeles of Equilateral Tri- 
angles, By this general Maxime, one 
may immediately diſcover, where the 
preciſe ter of Diſtance refides, which 
we are ſeeking : And therefore I will 
dwell no longer upon it , the partzcnlar's 
being alſo 1o abſolutely 7m#portant to 
thoſe who are already verſ*d in the pra- 
Fiſe, though ſomerhing difficult, I 
confeſs, to be conceiv'd by thoſe who 

never heard any thing of it before, 
Preſuppoſing then theſe firſt Gpera- 
tions diſpol 'd according to the Rules 
of Art; You areonly to conſtder. whi- 
ther the Figures (as well thoſe which 
ſtand after the uſual manner upon the 
Ground, as thoſe who are elevated in 
the Air, and amongſt the Clouds ) be 
plac'd in an afpe&F agreeable to their 
Situations, with regard to the viſual 
point; and whether they diminiſh, pro- 
portionably to the degradation of the 
Plan which they ſhould obſerve; fince 
Itis only in theſe zwo particulars, that 
D 4 _ the 
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the whole intention and effe&t of Per- 
ſpedtive in a Painting does confiſt. And 
though they are now adayes much zeg- 
lected by thoſe of the Profeſſion ; Yet 
is the Conſequence of ſuch weight, that 
whoſoever obſerves, or knows them not, 
is # worthy the name of a Paynter;all Pi- 
ctures cetective in this part, being both 
coptemptible,and ridicalows in the eyes of 
intelligent Peilons, who inſtead of Bo- 
aics, look on them but as ſo many Chy- 
mera's, tepreſented without any poſiibi- 
ity of Nature, 

The importance of this Remark will 
be better underſtood by 1»/tances of 71!- 
preces,than by that of which we are now ' 
diſcourling, wherein all is ſo regular and 
conformable to the Rules of Art : for 
if we ſhall examine the firſt effe& of per- 
ſpective in Figures , which conſiſts in 
making them appear leſſer, or greater, 
ac cording as they are zyore or leſs ad- 
vanc'd in the depth of the Plan; "twill 
be manifeſt, that they ſacceſſively dimi- 
iſh; (o as from the very firſt, which 
is th.t of Minerva, compar'd with that 
of Mercury (the fartheſt off in the prece) 
there is a conſiderable differencein the 
hcight + And that of Yenwus and Funo 
is yet more remarkable, though the 

” Diminution 
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- | diminutionbe mediocre, and but juſt to 
| | the diſtance which they mutually ob- 
- | ferve between each other, Eaſlie it 
: |! were to purſue, the examen throug 
: ! the reſt of the F72ures; and there- 
) © tore I ſhall now paſs to the /af, 
; and moſt zmportant part, which con- 


1 © cerns their Aſpect and Poſition in refe- 
| ! rence to the Point of Sight; and that 


I may proceed methodically, and sſeful- 
ly in this enquiry, we ſhall firſt make 
ſome refleions upon theſe 4 xiomes of 
Perſpective, 


I. Axv1IOMEF. 


He Point of S1ght repreſents the 
Eye of him who beholds tlie 
Picture ;, and this & is the firſt, and 
principal thing to Ve ſought for in a 
Piece, to. enable one rightly how to di- 
ſcern, whither it be the Work of an able, 
and knowing Painter, or of a ſimple 
Practitioner onely, , 


- 


IL. Ax1oME. 


He Point of Sight is conſtantly; 
and preciſely the height of the 
Horizontal-line, 
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TEL. AXIoOME. 


* THatever appears aboye the 

\ \ Horizontal-line, is {een in the 
nether part; and whatever is plac'd 
below ir, is ſeen in the »pper, ſeeming 


to alcend and mount as it were towards 
the Horizon, 


I V. AXIOME, 


Tenres of equal Altitade, being on 
þ tae ſame Line parallel ro the Baſe 
of a Table or Picture, are always equal, 


V. AXIoME 


Tgnres, more or leſs advancing in 
Þ#: depth of the Play in Picture, di- 
miniſh proportionably to the degradati- 
0x or diſtance of the fame Play: For 
example ; ſuppoſe the Play be gradu- 
ated ina ſcale of Squares z the Figares 
ſhall obſerve the ſame Proportion one 
to another,as che graduated Squares do, 
upon which they are placed, 


VI. AX- 
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VE AxX1loME. 


Tzures, {cituated Parallel to the 

| Baſe of the Table or Picture, ap- 
pear of rhe ſame Aſpect in Perſpective, 
with the Squares of the graduated Play, 
upon which they have their poſition, 

Now let us apply theſe Ax/omes to 
every Figure of our Stamp. 

The Poizt of Sight (which is the firſ 
thing obſervable, as being indeed, the 
very Compaſs and Guide to all the reft) 
being preciſely in Paris's Eye; the 
Figures which are aloft in the Ayr, as 
the Yictoria putting the Garland on 
Venus; Apollo in his Zodiaque; Folas, 
who ſeems to ſupport and fore-run Fu- 
piter, and other of the Deities of his re- 
tinue; ſhew alcogether their Nether- 
Parts, according to the Third Axiome. 
Deſcending then to the Earth, towards 
the ri5ht ſide, and moſt diſtant from the 
Point of Sight ; You have the Fignres 
of the River Xanthus, fitting, and halfe 
lying-3long the Baſe of the Pzctare y (0 
as by our laſt Axiome, this Figare muſt 
appear in the fame Aſpect in Perſpective 
with the graduated Square of that par- 
ticular place; and therefore as it ons 

rac 
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the Poiat of Sight ( which is here at a 
conſiderable diſtance from it) that part 
of the Breaſt ( which according to the 
Poſition of the Body, could not be dif- 
cover d, it it ſtood diretly oppoſite ro the 
Perpendicular ot the Pont of ſieht) ſhews 
ir-(elf almoſt as fully at this 1gterval, as 
if really the Figure had been defign'd 
to ſtand fronting, Whereas now, in re- 
lation tothe Play, it ſtands altogether 
in Profile ; the traverſe l;ze of the Shoul- 


ders aſcending alſo ſomewhat towards 


the Horizon,according to onr Third Ax- 


ome, The ſame may be obſerved of the 
Nymph {1tting neer this River, whoſe 
Aſpect (though different as to Faces) 
15 yet upon the fame Parallel, and (ci- 
tuation on the Play, both the ove and 
the 6ther being-ſeen in Profile alſo, 
For, preſuppoſing one ſhould advance 
the Plan of their Poſition parallel to 


the Yiſual point; you would find, that 


as the Figures approach'd it, the Con- 
tours and out-lines of each of their parts, 
would diverſefie ſucceſſively, withour 
any alteration Or change in their diſpoſe- 
t108 and aptitude; and ſo coming at laſt 
ro be perpendicularly oppoſite to the 
point of fight , would appear exaCtly in 
Profile, which is in truth, their "or 
| an 
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The xerlection of Painting. 
and genuine Poſition in this admirable 
piece of Painting. 

Would you now proceed to place 
them on the other ſide, or beyowd the 
point of Sight the more they incline to- 
wards the /eft-hand of the piece, the 
more they alter the apparent Forme, 
and will come in fine, to an Aſped# fo 
contrary to their Firſt; that the Figure 
which here diſcoyers part of the Breaff, 
will there turn its back to you, and fo 
would the other alſo. 

- The knowledge of this Practical De- 

m0nſtration will be no difficulty to thoſe 
that poileſs the Genizs of this 4rt, and 
that arT any thing conyerſant in Geo- 
weiry ; but 'tis of fuch univerſal impor- 
tance to all Paixters, that whoever do 
not rightly comprehend it, will be found 
to work but like a Blind-man in his Pro- 
feſs10n, and eſpecially thoſe, who would 
accommodate to their deſignes, Fiewres 
which they borrow, and Copy after Prints 
of ſeveral Maſters; or indeed their own 
Academic ſtudies, who, above all, ſhould 
take eſpecial care, ſo to place them in 
their Works, as may the moſt regularly 
adjuſt, and punQtually anſwer the port 
of feht, under which - they were firſt of 
all deſigned, For'tis a Principle in perſpe- 
Hive 
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Fivez that whatever Fzere is once fixt | 
upon a Play, can never be tranſported + 
from thence to axother, without viola- 
ting the preſent aſpect; fince (as we 
have ſufficiently ſhow'd) the point of 
zeht,.is a thing ſtated, and immovea- + 
le, fo as 'tis abſolutely impoſhble co 
place ſucha Theft out of another Pain- * 
ters Works, with any tollerable certt- | 
tude, or handſomnels in another Com- 
poſition, withour this aſſiſtance of per- * 
| ſpeive, 
ſin I could inlarge theſe Remarks on the | 
. reſt of the Figures of this particular | 
Print , but to avoid repetition3 and 
therefore T think it better ro make 
choice of another Subject, in the exa- 
mination whereof, and of thoſe which 
follow it, I ſhall only inſiſt upon what 
1s moſt z-portaxt, and worthy of obſer- 
vation; referring the reſt to the dili- 
Sence of particular fadexts, who by 
the Play, T have already trac'd out to 
them, may happ'ly be curious to make 
the ſame diſquiſitions upon every one 
of our five Fundamentals. as I have e- 


ſtabliſh'd them in this Treatiſe, 
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T he ſecond Print, 
The MASSACRE of the 
INNOCENTS. 


He Second Stamp which Raphael 
caus'd Marc, Antonio tO grave, 
was the Slaughter of the Inwocents, The 
Hiſtory is too well known to require Re- 
petition : nor ſhall Inced to examine the 
proportion of each particular Figures it 
may ſuffice to ſiy in general, that the 
judicious Painter his even laden the 
good Women with their ſwelling Duggs, 
like ſo many Nurſes ; 3nd on the con- 
trary, made the Executioxers extreamly 
meagre,and lean, reſembling thoſe rag- 
oed Cut-throats, whom he has alſo lefr 
naked , and without clothes on their 
backs, to render them the more terrible, 
For this Painter did always obſerve an 
extraordinary Modeſty in all his pieces 3 
and doubtleſs, had not this impudent 
24arb been the moſt proper to expreis 
this Subject, he had certainly clad them 
like Soldiers in their Arms, As to the 
Third part,which imports the Shades _ 
the 
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the Liehts ; Thind nothing that requires 
any patticular obſervation ; every thing 
appearing ſo regular : Bur in examining 
the fourth (which we call the Zxpreſs:- 
on) I muſt confeſs, thar I expected 
more from Raphael upon {o advantagi- 
ous an Argument; tor to ſpeak truth, 
he has handled thoſe violent Paſſions 
with very little force 3 whence one may 
eaſily conclude, how averſe his ſpirit and 
Genius was from tuch tragical and furi- 
ous repreſentations. I ſhould have made 
thoſe cruel aſſaſines of fierce and ex- 
travagant Conntenances; with fear, raze, 
and diſpair in the faces and ations of the 
unfortunate Mothers; their trefles 4i/- 
chevel'd, and their limbs bruiſed with the 
ſtrokes and blows in defending their in- 
nocent Suckl;ngs againſt the ſavage and 
mercileſs Soldiers: Thar the ground 
ſhould have been cover'd with Arms, 
Legs, Heads, cur off from their mang- 
led and lacerated Trunks ; that all about 
ſhould have been nothing ſeen, ſave an 
horrible batchery, with the dreadful con- 
fuſion of an affrighted People; ſome run- 
2ing up and down, others cr97pe, and the 
tender Mothers even expiring for ſorrow 
upon their dead and maſſacred Babes x 
others again, endeavouring by flight 
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to ſave their Children: Inſumme, that 
on all parts, there ſhould nothing have 
appear'd but de{olation, bloxd and Car- 
z2age: But our Painters Idea was nor, if 
ſeems, ſo warm, and would certainly 
have ſucceeded much berter, in a leſs 
violent Compoſition , more conformable 
to his Gerizs. | ED 
\ Letus now conſider how punctually 
he has obſerved all the Rules of Perſpe- 
ctive, which is the laſt proof of our Ex- 

| amen; and this we ſhall diſcuſs with 

| much leſs difficulty inthis deſrene, than 
in the precedent Piews the Play de- 

| ſcending here in ſuch manner,as that the 

| point of fieht, and all that depends up- 

| on it, ſalutes the Fye, without trou- 

bling it to ſearch for it by conjectures, 
which are never fo accurate and pre- 
Cile, 

Thoſe who would be curious to ob- 
ſerve critically the proportionable dimz- 
antions of each Figure, according to the 
degradation of the Plan which compre= 

 hends them (as formetly diredted inthe 
| foregoing examples) will ſoon perceive; 
how juſt he has every where been. And 
for the ſecozd efte& ( which is yet more 
conſiderable, and indeed the principal 
part of Perſpettive) telatihg to the t 
cf 
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pe of the Bogys and to their ſituation 
upon theſame plan, and wi{nal point ; 
there is nothing but what is moſt exact- 
ly regular : For, albeit the Fienre of the 
Woman, whom we behold in front of 
the Table, with one of her knees upon 
the ground, holding her Ch/l{ under her 
ri7ht arme, and protecting it with the 
other againſt a Soldier, who ſeems to 
deal a back-ſtroak with lis ſword at its 
headz and that the Fzeure of the V:l- 
lain appear allo at firſt, as i: they ſhould 
rather be ſeen by the fide of the ſhould- 
ers, than by that of the Breaſt, Yet, up- 
on due and mature conſideration of the 


line of their poſitzon, which is direly | 
rurn'd towarcs the Dzazonal of the | 
fquares, and diviſions of the Plan, one | 


ſh-Il perteRtly ditcover, that their 4ſpect 
ought to differ from theſe, whoſe ſirua- 
tion 1S parallel to the Baſe of the Picture: 
Beſides, that in the contention of thoſe 
two Figures, one may perceive a great 
and violent contorſton in their Bogzes, 
towards the parts which they diſcover 

Tous, | 
Thereis no more difficulty in what 
remains of this Compoſition, and there- 
fore I ſhall paſs to the Third Stamp ; 
whilſt of ;4;s,I ſhall have ſaid in genre 
Lat 
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The perfection of Painting, 

that omitting only the Paſsions,” ſhould 
we conſider it by the exaQnelſs of the 
Deſiznt inthe Figures, the Regularity of 
the Perſpective, the graceful Contonres 
of each individual member, judgement, 
and ſoftneſs in the Gravingz we muſt 
be forc'd to acknowledge it for an in- 
comparable pzece of Art, | 


i. 
C—_ 


| The Third Print, 


Our Lords DF SCENT fron 
the CROSSE.. 


Ehold here another Pzece of the 
3 ſame hand, bur infinitely more 
- | eſtimable for the ſubject 1t repreſents, 
and the greatneſs of its 1gea, full of rare 
e | Inveztion, and of an admirable Expreſ- 
t | for: It is adeſcent from the Croſs, at 
, [the foot whereof ſtands the B, Yirein, 
r Poverwhelmed even with ſorrow, and 
fainting between the arms of the other. 
t | Maries, whiles Foſeph of Arimathea,- 
= Hand. Nicodemsus un-nail our Lord, and are” 
5 working with St, Foby, his beloved Dj- 
ciple, in raking him down 'from theg 
Croſs, to bear him to the Sepulchre 
| E 3 which 
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which they had prepared for him, 

'Tis almoſt impoſſible to imagine, 
that this Hiffory ſhould be repreſented 
with more devotion, more affection,more 
ſorrow, or with expreſſions more ſenſi- 
bly touching, and better diſtributed De- 
wvotion, in Foſeph of Arimatheas Love 
in St, Fohns Grief in the Yirgins and 
the Maries; and even the Land-skip it 
ſelt does infuſe as it were a kind of 
Melaxcholy, by its ſeeming ſterility and 
the aſperity of its ſituation, Theſe are 
general conſiderations only : But that we 
may not confound our eltabliſh'd Order, 
which we have already obſery'd in the 
Compoſitions that went before; let us 
commence with the fr part ; namely, 
the Invention, Or Ordonance of the Fi- 
gnre in this deſegze; one of the moſt con- 
fiderable Maximes whereof it is, to 
place them ſo diſcreetly, that the prin- 
cipal Figure of the ſubject may be ſer | 
cowards the middle of the Table, or 
moſt conſpicuous and eminent place, as 
we have already touch'd in the Fudze- | 
ment of Paris, This I repeat herea ſe- 
cond time, becauſe it is ſeldam well ob- 
ſerved but by the moſt judicious Pazynt- 
ers; and the rather, that the example 
of Raphael may incite others to be ex- 
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act in all our five Fundamental points; 
fince there is no other expedient, where- 
by they can arrive to the perfection of 
the Art, 

But *ere we ſpeak of the Situation 
of the Figures in this Deſign, we muſt 
fiſt confider, that the Square of this 
Table is very different from the two 


precedent ones, where the Extent of the 


Gro#nd-plot exceeded that of the 
height ; when as in this Pzece, the 
height is ſuperiour to the bredth, by a 
great ſpace, and as was meet, conf1der- 
ing the form of the Croſs, which is the 
principal F;eure, and as it were the 
Scale of the Table ; which I therefore 
obſerve, and mention beforehand, that 
when I ſhall hereafter come to diſcourſe 
of the Site or Collocation which each 
Body has in Perſpective,we may the bet- 
ter comprehend the Particular difficul- 
ty which is uſually met withal in ſuch 
Hiſtories as theſe, where the greateſt 
part of the Figures are up inthe Ayre, 
and ſuſpended above the Plaz and Ter- 
FACE. 

This being eſtabliſhed, let us conſider, 
with what circumſpection our judicious 
Painter placed his Figare of Chriſt, not 
onely in the midſt of his Pzece,bur as he 

| E 3 has 
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has turn'd him alſo towards the right 
fide, whence he receives the Lights 
and ſo makes him todeſcend between 
the armes of his beloved Diſciple, who 
receives himwith a Compaſsioz, and a 
Love, .bertter perceived by the Figure, 
then poſſibly to be deſcribed, 

Now the Gompoſution of this Pece 
has this fingularity remarkable, thar it 
comprehiends as it were two ſeveral 0r- 
donances of Fignres 5 the one of Men,and 
the other of, Women; the firſt of which 
being all in the ayre , repreſent choſe 
who are working to. #n-naile our B. 
Lord, and take down his Body from 
the Croſs; and choſe are Mez; as being 
of the moſt vigorous and adtive Sex, 
and therefore fitteſt ro ſer their hands 
c0 this painfull enterpriſe:The other 07- 
aonance, Which is diſpoſed after the u- 


ſual manner upon the Play, conſiſts of 


four Womez,amonegſt whom the B, Y1r- 
ginis the onely confiderable,and there- 
tore has aſfſign'd her the-moſt eminent 
place at the foot of the Croſs, where 
the Maries, about her, do as it were, 
render her the ſame dewoires, which 
Foſeph of Arimathea and his Compani- 
zions do to her Soz, Theſe judicious 
Obſervations you ſhall ever find inthe 
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Works of Raphaels Scholars ; but fince 
they are in very {mall number, and thar 
Raphael (ufficiently ſhews him(elt ro 
have been their Maſter, as may eaſily 
be {een in comparing his Compoſitions 
with that,of others, by ſome tranſcen- 
dent markes of his 1svertion above 
them, I willonely touch oze of them in 
paſſing, as being of that 2/ode which the 
Italiaxs uſually call ill Coftume, 


E xplication of Coſtume, 


7 | * 
Ince this Word is not a Term patti-: 


cularly affeted to Painting one- | 


ly, but common both to Poets and H7- 
ftorians,who wiite but the ſame things, 
which Painters are us'd ro repreſent; I 
will not reproach the Workmen of our 
Natioz, for not having yer impoſed ny 
mame On this rare piece of 4rtz whic 
may happ'ly inferr, that iris not yet at- 
riv'd either to their knowlede, 'or Pra- 
iſe, Ic ſhall therefore ſuffice us 
to explain the meaning of it, and to 
ſhew wherein the force and intelligence 
of this Term does confilt, Coſtume, is 
properly. as much to ſay, as a knowing 
ſtyle, a judicious expreſsion, a peculiar 
and ſpecifique hal ſuitable ro eve- 
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ry Fieure of the ſubject in hand; ſo as 
this word rightly underſtood, compre- 
hends, and would fignifle ſo many 
things eſſential to the purpoſe, that it 
can hardly be well explain'd 3 and 
therefore I ſhall yer endeavour to un- 
fold it more demonſtrably by ſome ge- 
neral Maximes and Examples, before 
I paſs to any farther 2pplications upon 
our Deſign, 

Suppoſe one were to parnt the Hiſts- 
ry of Adam anil Eve in the terreſtrial 
Paradiſe, when upon the ſuggeſtion of 
the Serpent they taſted of the prohi- 
bired Fruit : A Painter is here to be wa- 
ry, that he introduce no other Figures 
of Men, orany Buildings inthe Land- 
s&ip, which would be a fault anpardo- 
zable, and repugnant to that Coſtume 
and Decorum of which we ſpeak : And 
yet een this ſtrange inadvertency has 
been committed by our famous Arti/t, 
in one of his beſt Pzeces graven by 
Marc. Antonio ; ſo important a thing 
it is we ſee, carefully to avoid thoſe 
ſtrange abſurdities. 

But we have yet found a more un- 
pardonable Error in a Pzece of that 
great Tramontay Maſter , Albert Du- 
rer 3 Where painting the Nativity of our 
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Lord, with all the devotion he conld 
imagine, fitted to each Figure, as well 
in the B, Virgin, as the Shepherds,who 
came to adore him s he makes the 
good old Foſeph on his knees, at pray- 
ers with a Chaplett of Beads, or Patex- 
offer in his hands, by a ſtrange impto- 
p:1ety, and altogether Gotick, One 
may obſetve a world of the like in di- 
vers of his Przzts, of a meaner 7dea, and 
if poſſible, more-impertinene : Of this 
ſortis, his tying an Ape (the moſt ridi- 
culous, filthy and vitious Animal in 
Nature) cloſe by the Yirgin Mary,with 
Chriſt in her Armes; which is, inmy 
opinion, the moſt ſottiſh, andextrava- 
vant viſion that could come into a Pazn-, 
ters fancy upon this ſ»bject, as not only 
againſt the Decorum we mention, but 
even common ſence, MS org 

Theſe few 1nſtances may ſuffice tode- 
monſtrate the importance of this piece 
of Art, without which a Pazxter, be he 
never ſo great a Deſtexer, knowing in 
Perſpective, good Coloriſt, and excel- 
lent a Practitioner : I ſay, if with all 
theſe, he be not well skill'd in the De- 
cornm, men will take exceptions at his 
work, And though theſe kind of 
faults are not (o viſible to others, "- 
cnc 
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theeyes of the judicious ; they are ne- 
vertheleſs reproachable : On the con- 
trary. as they are frequently the moſt 
obvious to them. ani ſubject ro the. 
Cenſures of Learned Perlons ; they 
prove the'more unexcuſable, and of 
worſe Conſequence ; as it were a grea- 
ter ſhame for an Hiſtorian to inſert tome 
falſe paſſage in his Relation, or talk ex- 
travagancly,and to no putpoſe, then to 
have us'd aft obſolete Word, or un-uſual 
—_—Cc £7 

A Paznter therefore who would 4- 
ſpire ro fome degree of reputation in 
his Profeſvion, ſhould. be exceedingly 
exact ifi this Decorum, and make it in- 
deed one of his principal fudies, as be- 
ing univerſally agreeable to all our Five 
Fundamental Maximes , and (o far 
perfeing its harmony, that one may 
well eſteem it for the crown of all the 
reſt : But when all this is done, weare 
not yereo imagine,chat fo comply with 
thefe Eſſentials, *tis ehough we avoid 
the Tmpertinences, and groſſer Mi- 
ſtakes which we have mention'd ; but 
we muſt alſo endeavour to appear 1n- 
genious, and knowing, how to expreſs 
the ſubjedFs which we take in hand, 


For 


The perfeaton of Painting. 


For ſuppoſing a Painter, being to 
repreſent a Battle of Amazons, or Par- 
thians 3 or the Triumph of the great 
Czſar ; ſhould content himſelf to 
obſerve onely the general Confiderati- 
ons which uſually accompany the Zx- 
preſsias. and Oraonance of Fights and 
Traumphs, without particularizing an 
thing more proper and ſingular to each 
of "thoſe Hiſtorick Actions ; ſuch a 
Painter would by no means reach that 
which he would fignifie by our \Co- 
ſtiime and 'Decornm,which requires that 
the Parthians ſhould be totally diffe- 
renc'd from other Nations, as well by 
their Armes and Weapons as by their 
manner of Combate, which is to fight 
backward, and draw their Bowes re- 
tyring, No leſs ought he to obſerve 
in the Amazons ; for though he may 
imagine it ſufficient to paint them Wo- 
zen, ( lince among the people of the 
Earth, there were never any of this ti- 
metrous. and delicate Sex, who had ſo 
far revolred againſt its own Natyre, and 
that were ſa fierce and conragious as to 
invade the profeſs:on 5 the braveſt Cap- 
tains) yet will it be abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, to add to thewlikewile ſome more 
peculiar markes, to ſhew that the JWork- 

man 
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theeyes of the judicious ; they are ne- 
vertheleſ$ reproachable : On the con- 
trary. as they are frequently the moſt 


obvious to them. an41 ſubjet to the 


Cenſures of Learned Perſons ; they 


prove the” more unexcuſable, and -of 


worſe Conſequence ; asit were a grea- 
rer thame for an Hiſtorian to inſert tome 
falſe paſſage in his Relation, or talk ex- 


" 


travagancly,and ro no putpoſe, then to 


have u&d an obſolete Word, or un-uſual 


m—_ _- 
A Painter therefore who would 4- 


ſpire to 'fome depree of reputation in 


his Profeſsiop, ſhould. be exceedingly 


exa& ifi this Decorwm, and make it in- 


deed one of his principal ſtudies, as be- 
ing univerſally agreeable to all our Five 
Fundamental Maximes , and ſo far 
perfecting ics harmony, that one may 
well eſteem it for the crown of all the 
reſt : But when all this is done, weare 
not yetro imagine,that to comply with 
thefe” Eſſentials, *tis enough we avoid 
the Tmpertinences, and groſſer Mi- 
ſtakes which we have menction'd ; but 


we muſt alſo endeavour to appear 1n- 
genious, and knowing, how to expreſs 


the ſubjeFs which we take in hand, 
' For 
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For ſuppoſing a Painter, being to 
repreſent a Battle of Amazons, or Par- 
thians 3 or the Triumph of the great 
Czſar ; ſhould content himſelf to 
obſerve onely the general Confiderati- 
ons which uſually accompany the Zx- 
preſs:iay. and Oraonance of Fights and 
Triuumphs, without particularizing an) 
thing more proper and ſingular to bach 
of thoſe. Hiſterick ARions ; ſuch a 
Painter would by no means reach rhat 
which he would ſignifie by our \Co- 
ſtiime and iDecornm,which requires that 
the Parthians ſhould be totally diffe- 
renc'd from other Nations, as well by 
their Armes and Weapons as by their 
manner of Combate, which is to fight 
backward, and draw their Bowes re- 
tyring, No leſs ought he to obſerve 
in the Amazons ; for though he may 
imagine it ſufficient to paint them Wo- 
wen, ( fince among the people of the 
Earth, there were never any of this ti- 
merous. and delicate Sex, who had ſo 


far revolted againſt its own Nature, and 


that were ſa fierce and conragious as to 
invade the profeſs:0n 0 the braveſt Cap- 
tains) yet will it be abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, to add to them likewiſe ſome more 
peculiar markes, to ſhew that the YYork- 
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94 knew how to have deſcrib'd them 
to be Amar 1s, though they had not 
been Fighting and in Confli& ; even 
by their very garb and Cloths; which 
arenot to cover their /eft ſhoulders, bur 
expoſe it »aked,as far as under the paps 3 
and for the right Breaff, which they 
us'd to cut off, and ſeare , when they 
were very young, totheend they might 
with leſs impediment draw their Bowess 
the Painter ſhould leave it without a- 
ny ſwelling or appearance under their 
Garments on that part of the Body ; 
Beſides, we donot read they us'd any 
Swords, but Battle-axes , Darts, and 
Faveliys, &c. with a ſmall Buckler in 
ſhape of a Creſcent, which covered their 
ArYmes, 

As for Fulius Ceſar, we are to un- 
derftand he was very bald, and that his 
manner yas to raze his Chizclole ; and 
therefore it were out of all Decorxm to 
paint him with aneffeminate Perrucque, 
ſpruce head of Hair, or a prolix Beard, 
as they frequently do Pompy, and ſome 
other of the Roman Emperonrs; lince 
it would offend the eyes of judicious 
Perſons, and were x to paint the Mar 
we would repreſent, 


And 
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And thus I have laid before you a 
ſpecimen of all our Three examples, e- 
nongh to guide 2Workman in the path 
? he ought to tread, and lead him to the 
t 
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perfection of his Art, For it is really 
in this , that the very Magiſtry and 
prime of the Science confiſts ; and per- 
haps it was in Thi chiefly, that thoſe 
famous Artiſts of old, Apelles, Ti- 
manthus,Protogenes,,Zeuxi,and others, 
ſo far ſurpaſs'd our modern Workmer ;, 
ſince neither the Colouring, nor the ye- 
eularity of the Perſpeive, nor the 
{ymmetry and proportion of Bodyes, nor 
the different manners of Painting, or 
indeed any Mechanical advantage a- 
mongſt them, diſcovers them tohave 
had theleaft ſuperiority above osrs : Ic 
was doubtleſs for this alone, and that 
ſuper-excellent Genizs which ſhin'd 
through all their Produ&ioms and 
Works, that Philoſtratus, Qnintilian, 
Pliny, and other grave Authours, have 
immortaliz'd them in their Writings s 
as we may judg by what they have ſaid 
concerning that noble Ma pes the 
Sacrifice of Iphigenia ; where the inge- 
nious Timantes having painted, and. 
with wonderful Fudeement expreſled 
all rhe marks of ſorrow and pity in the 
SPectanors 
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Speftators faces of that funeft ſtory; 
when he had ſpent,the utmoſt Efforts 
of his Pexcill, and 4rt, before he came 
to the Father of this innocent and de- 
plorable 7ictime,and rhere now remain- 
1ng.no more for him ſufficiently to ex- 
preſs his #nexpreſſable Grief, as he had 
done the others, in this tad and [ugg- 
brous Conſternation ; he drew a wvazl 
upon the good mans face, leaving that 
to Imagination which he was not able 
to expreſs with his Colours, 

This is the ſumme of what Pliny has 
ſaid in the 10th Chap. of his Thirty firſt 
Book ; to which he a little after adds, 
in commendation of this great Maſter, 
that in all his Works he eyer left ſome- 
thing more for men to copjectrre, than 
to ſee; and,that though Painting were 
both anexcellent and ſublime 4r: , yer 
this Spirit and Ingenuity of the Painter 
was infinitely ſuperior to it, *Twere 
greatly to be wiſh'd, that one could bur 
ſhew this rare and ancient. P/ece to ſome 
of our Modern Workmen, and expoſe 


it tro their Examen TI cannot believe 


but they would infinitely value it upon 
the high repuration which it has ob- 
cained amongſt thoſe famous men of 


Antiquity ; But hbapply they would 


ſcarcely 
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The perlectton of Painting. 63 
ſcarcely yetdiſcern theſe new beaurtes, 
and Mode of.the preſent 4ge,-in which 
they now a-dayes place all the excel- 
lencies and curiolity of P ating, and 
have therefore invented a kind.of Far- 
g0n.and magnifical Gibbriſh, to ſer forth 
and exaggerate what they. would make 
men admire: As the Freſimeſs and Grace 
of the Colouring ; the Freeneſs of the 
Pexcill ; T he Bold touches. The Colours 
well 7mpaſtcd and nouriſh'd; the ſepara- 
tion of the Maſſes ; the Draperzes well 
caſt; the rare Folds ; the Maſter- 
ſirokes ; the Grand Maniere ; the My- 
{cles throughly felt 5 the noble Cox- 
tours ; Sweet Complexion, Tender Car- 
ations ; Handſome Groupes and Mor- 
cells, and athouſand other Chymerical 
beauties of this Nature, which were ne- 
yer ſo much as once heard of amongſt 
the Works of the old Painters, who. 
doubtleſs propos'd to. themſelyes as 
oreat Perfections in what they repre- 
ſented: For certain it is after all theſe 
ſuperficial, or rather 'imaginary Beau- 
ties, it the Invention of the Subject be 
not well, and properly apply'd $ un- 
leſs the Fzenres be judiciouſly diſpoſs'd, 
and appolirely expreſs'd ; it the Hiſtory 
be not amply furniſh'd with all the ne- 
cellary 
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ceſlary Circumftances ; if theregularity 
of the PerſpefFive be not exactly and 
throughly obſerved in the Poſition, and 


Aſpects of the Figures,”and conſequent- 
ly, even in the very ſhades and Lights x 


In fine, unleſs that Coſtume and Deco- Þ 
7#m (which we lately ſo fully explain'd *| 


for the importance of it) be nor accu- 
tately obſerved ; the Work ſhall ne- 
ver pay its Author with Reputation a- 
moneſt kzowing Perſons, For even of 
all the old vulgar Paizters, who had 
nothing to recommend them ro Poſte- 
rity, ſave the ordinary Mechanical ta- 
lent, and that through the dryneſs and 
ſterility of their low and empty Gezims; 
went no farther then this ſhell and out- 
ſide of Painting ; there is not oze of 
them to be found whoſe name has 
been tranſmitted to Poſterity 3 the Cr7- 
ticks of that Age being ſo nice and cu- 
rious in their Examen of all thoſe Pze- 
ces, that thongh they were indeed ne- 
ver ſo exactly wrought, according to 
_ the Rules of Art; if the Subject which 
they repreſented obſerv'd nor a fit 4e- 
corum to the places where they were 
painted, That alone was ſufficient to 
decry them ; fo exceedingly did 


the Painters want of Judgement , 
vilifte 
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The perkection of Painting, 
vilifte and debaſe his Workmanſbip, 
Vitruvins in the fifth Chapter of his 
ſeventh Book, relates a ftory very pat 
upon this occaſton: of a certain Work- 
man nam d Apaturias; and the inſtance 
is ſo exprels, that we ſhall need 
g0 no further to recover our eyes, atid 
be freed from that fond preoccupariori 
of eſteem, which the fortune and luck 
of ſome Paimters has procur'd them, and 
that with ſo abſolute and tyrannical z 
Title; that one hardly dates to cen- 
ſureany thing they do, as paſſing uni- 
verſally for the very 0riezzals of Per- 
feftion in the Cabal of the Curious, who 
content themſelves in knowing the 
Names of the old Mafters, and fo as 
they can bur'diſtinguithof their Hands 
and Manners;pals for moſt protound and 
able Men, But {ince'ris juſt that Reg- 
{on ſhould prevail over Czſ/tome, Let us 
examine the real truth of it, according 
to ſuch Principles as are the moſt infal- 
ible and affured Guides, And to render 
a profitable and demonſtrative Proof of 
what I affirm, we fhall begin with thac 
{o renowned and incomparable Mafter- 
piece, the greateſt and moſt ſtupendi- 
ous ſubjefF# that could ever enter into 
the Idea of a Painter; namely the Hz- 
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[ory of the moſt dreadful day, the final 
- udgment and C ataſtrophe o' the World 5 
as tis extant at Rome 1n the Yaticane- | 
Chappel belonging ro the Fope, over the | 
Altar of that venerable place, and paint- 
ed by the tamons Michael Angelo Buo- \ 
naroti, that Paragon, or rather indeed, | 
that Aztagorift of the Ancient Painters, | 
anc Corip»ans 0i rhe Modern, 
W hat would one not have promis'd 
ones {clt of ſo important a Sxbject, in a 
Concourte ſo univerſally advantagious | 
on all ſides, from whence he might ex- |, 
pedt all imaginable aſsiſtance to perteR 
it wich ſucceſs, But Horace bas in his 
Art of Poetry, ( which is properly but 
the brother-Twin of Painting ) ex- 
preſs'd in two Yerſes, what thele great 
Attempts do ulually produce: 


Quid dienum tanto feret hic Promiſ- | 
(or hiatu ? 

Parturiext Montes , naſcetar ridicu- 
{4s Mus, 


T ſhould do bur- a very 1ll Office 
ro the Author of this Prodigtous Com- 
Poſition, ſhould I make the ſame re- 
view here, which I have begun upon 
ſome of Raphacls pieces, and according 
| tO 
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to the Principles of this Treatiſe ; ſince 
theſe two Genins's have fo univerſal an 
Antipathy to one another , that whar 
makes for Raphael is totally repugnant 
to Michael, 2nd one may truely affirm, 
that oze of rth<m is the good- Angel of 
Painting, and the other the ewill - 
For as we may obſerve in moſt of Ra- 
phaels Compolitions a generous and 
free Invention, noble and Poetick ; 1o 
in thoſe of his Aztagoniff, adull and ru- 
ſtical hcavin'ſs ; and if Gracefulneſs 
were one of the prime and ſhining ta- 
lents of the Firſt; the other ſeems to 
have delighted in appearing r#de and 
aiſpleaſine, by a certain affected hard- 


neſs as it were in his very deſigning, mus 


| ſculons, and notch'd in the Contoures of 


his Figures, and by the extravagant 
and unnarcural Coxtorſions which he ge- 
nerally gives them withour any variety 
of Proportions ; ſons heſeems never to 
have made uſe but of ſome Porter or 
ſturdy Booby tor his Modell: When on 
the contrary, our Raphael wrought af- 
ter a ſweeter manner, and more conform 
ro Nature, who alwayes takes pleaſure 
in varying her Productions. 
He had #hzs alſo ſingularly recom- 
mendable in him, never to paint any 
F 2 thing 
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thing of Licentious , or which might 
give the leaſt offence to modeſt eyes, or 
g00d 774n1ners; Whillt the other, on the 
contrary, made it his glory, publickly, 
co be aſhaw'd of nothing ; no, not to 
prophane either the moſt holy Places | 
or Hiſtories by the infamous freedome {|. 
which he aſſumed ; as does but too e- | 
videntiy appear in this Pzece of his, 
which repreſents one of the moſt im- 
portant Articles of our Faith, which was 
Fizur'd, or to ſay better, plainly d;{- | 
fieur d , by this Fanfaron of Painting 
Atichael Angelo; and that with fo im- 
pious a temerity, as it he had deſeen'd 
rorender 1t but a pure Fable, and alto- 
gether Chymerical, by the ſottiſh and 
ridiculous Grimaces which he gives to 
ſeveral of his Figures, with ſuch odious 
and miſ- becomming actons.as were not | 
ſupportable even in places the moſt pro- | 
fane and abandon'd, I ſhall leave the 
particulars to the examination of thoſe 
who hayethe curioſity, and the leiſure 
ro divert themſelves, when I ſhall have 
in general onely ſaid ſomething to what 
concerns the Decorum, whichis our pre- 
ſent Theme , and the principal Gnide 
for us to define whether a Paizter be 
Tudicionsor knowing in his Art ; Ne 
ties 
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lities abſolutely neceſſary, and without 
which he is \never to be reputed for an 
Able-may, 

Let usin the fiſt place then conſider 
what the Evangeliſt teaches us of this 
Hiftory , that we may the better ſee, 
whether the 1dea which, this great Wis 
Mich, Anzelo torſooth had conceiy'd, 
do afford us any tollerable repreſentati- 
on and 7mage of it, | 

We read in many paſſages of Holy 
Writ, particularly towards the end of 
St. Matthews Goſpel, That ar the laſt 
Fudement day, the Sun ſhall be darkned, 
and the Moon ſhall not give her light, 
That the Starrs of Heaven ſhall fall ; 
and the Sign of the Son of May ſhall be 
diſplayed before all the Narzons of the 
Earth, who ſhall chen be ſurpriſed with 
hotrid conſternation, when they ſhall 
fee this terrible F#dg appearing inthe 
Clowds, accompanied , and environ'd 
with all the Celeſtial Court, and fitting 
upon a dreadful Tribunal, with unex- 
preflable Majeſty ; the twelve Apoſtles 
being at his right hand as Fuazes and 
Aſſeſſors, witha moſt glorious aflembly 
of Saints following in goodly Order ; 
whileſt there ſtands beneath ar his lefr 
hand, an innumerable mulrirnde of 
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Reprobate and wicked Perſons,in fearful 
and unimaginable Coxfuſron. 

What ſhall we now ſay of this Pzece 
of Mich. Angelos, it we find nothing of 
all this in it! 15 it to be conceiv'd he 
ſhould nor think of what he was to do, 
before he took Pexcil] in hand? Orthat 
he ſhould engage himl(clf in a fory fo 
conſiderable without knowing of it,and 
a flory of Fudement | 

This mode:n Parnter had been very 
unhappy to have lived in the dayes of 
thoſe Ancient Cr/ticks, who uſed to be 
{o rigorons and exact, as never to par- 
don : any thin? ; no, not even in the 


greateſt Maſters, who by the excellency 


of their Penſils, and {ublime Gepzzs's, 
had ſo mueh exalted the Art, and born 
the renown of their Profeſs:02 to that 
pitch, as had been altogether inacce(- 
ſible to this Scrabler, I deny not bur 
he might have paſs'd among them, for 
the Methenacel part of Painting (as be- 
ing one who well enough deſien'd the 
Contcurs, out-ſtrokes and Proportions of 
his Figures) but his ſtrange 7mpertinen- 
cies in what concein'd Ixventions his 
fanatical 1dcas, full of filthy and Tidi- 
cuious Expreſs:ons, had for ever rendred 
him uncapable of being admitted _y 
r26 
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the Soczety of good Painters3 nor would 
he ever have been numbred among (t 
them. bur as a Sophift amongſt tine 
Philoſophers, or as 3 Srone-cutter, on 
inter!'or Maſoy in the equipage of a good 
Architect. 
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Examen 


Of the JUDGE MENT of 
M1IicHAEL ANGELo: 


O make a pleaſant and yet a de- 
monlitrable 7»ſtaxce of this, Let 
us s ſuppoſe he had been prefent at the 
Examen of the Works of Timantcs, te- 
preſenting the ſacrifice of Jphigenia, of 
which we haye already {poken 3 and 
that in the preſence of the very ſame 
Fudees who gave their award for him 
againſt Colotes his Competitor on this oc-. 
caſion, our Michael ſhould preſent him- 
ſelfe in this honourable Conteſt, and 
there produce betore them that his 
great Maſter-piece of the Vatican- 
Chappel,with all thoſenec-{lary Circum- 
tances tor the better comprehending of 
this Divine Hiſtory, nimely, the Laſt 
Fadgement, that torthele Soveraign Ar- 
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biters of Painting may judiciouſly con- 
fider itz with this ſuppoſal in the mean 
time, that they pronounce it for aneſta- 
ſtabliſh'd and fundamental Principles 
Neverto introduce any thing Fabalons, 
ſuſpefted, or Diſſolute into any of the 
Myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion, or 
mingle things profaze, with Sacred. 
This being granted, Let us now en- 
ter into the Copſiſtory, and ſee the pre- 


ference divided between our Modern 


Pazrnters, and the Antient by the exa- 
mination of this pzece of Mich, Angelos 
whichis in Coxtroverfie before us, 

Bur how will our new Artif} be able 
to anſwer all thoſe 06jections which lie 
againſt almoſt every part of his Work, 
and which will be found to contradi& 
thoſe Maximes of their Examen, of 
which I ſhall preſent you with Foxr the 
moſt General and Efſential * 

I. That in Hiſtorical Compoſures, the 
pure and #i21d Truth be always religiouſ- 
{y obſerved. 

_ THI, Thar there be great Conſoderati- 
en had of the place where'tis to be re- 
preſented. OT S: 
III. That oneneyer diſcover thoſe 
Parts and Members of the Body which 
cannot honeſtly be expos'd : This Max- 
| _ St. ame 
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ime has ever been ſo ſolemnly obſery'd 
amongſt them,that they have frequent- 
ly left the #zfory defeRive, rather than 
cranſgreſs the limits of Modeſty. 

I'V, Laſtly, for the fourth degree of 
perfection, That they ſtrivero repreſent 
2188s after the moſt poble, ingenious 
manner, greatand magnificent. 

1 heſe are the principal: of - the Cops 
ſort, or as we may term them, the Har- 
mony of Painting, as they ate the reſule 
of a mutual Conſent and telation ro 
each other; and ſuch as our Cr:techt 
will ſo rigorouſly require in the Work 
whieh we are preſenting them z bur ia 
which, I much tear they will hardly find 
what they-expec ro the adyantage of 
our Modern Prem, For to take 
chings in Order + How ſhall they come 
to diſcover the Trath of this dreadful 
Story, when they fhall (ee a young 
Fuaze ſtanding with ſo little Majeſty on 
fip-toes as it were, and itt a menacing 
poſture, tumulcuarily inviron'd with {e- 
veral unmannetly Fzewres, without the 
leaſt attention to what he is prontuxcing, 
and without any regard of his preſence z 
ſome turning their backs towards him, 
others confus'dly talking to him, and 
co one another, of which the greater 
Odte:eodar: an rand cs ho "2 Poe 
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part are ſhamefully diſcover'd ; ſome [it- ſq 


ting down before him , without any oc- | + 
jor 5 and in moſt #ngecent poſtures ? L 
Then we have the B, Yirzin all alone, tl 
and without any of the Sex to accom- t/ 
p ny ner; incompals'd with ſo many ef 
v '. nous Nuxdities , and without the re 
leaſt deference or honour to her 9#4- It 
lity, which in my opinion is very unbe- : 
coming,/and almoſt inſupportable. And c 
after all this, what are we to expet of | rt 
tollerable in this famous pzece? there y 
being ſo many ſtrange and extrava- | 1 


gant things, totally repugnant to the c 
werity of the Goſpels. For firſt, he paints l 
the Fudge in a zaked and uncouth po- 
ſture, tanding upon his feer ; whereas \ 
the Sacred Text tells us expreſly, That 
our Lord ſhall appear ſ#ting upon a Ma- | 
jeltical Trib#nal, circled about with all 
his | celeſtial Attendants: Then he 
"makes him Young, and like a Beard- 
leſs Boy, at the age of more than three 
and thirty-years, Beſtdes, he has omit- 
ted the Seſon of the: Twelve Apoſtles 
about hm, as Counſellors and Afiſtants 
-as it were, inthis Univerſal and migh- 
ty Act of Fuſtice 3 but we find them (o 
diſpe:s'd 'and mingled in the Crowd, 
that they are hardly to be known, 2 
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ſame Ewvanzeliſt tells us, That the Faith- 
fl ſhall ſtandon the right hand of our 
Lord, the Reprobate on the left ; whilſt 
this Libertine confounds them here, and 
there, without the leaſt regard to zhzs fo 
eſſential a Circumſtance. Moreover he 
repreſents the Fudze witha furious, and 
inraged Corntenance, fulminating that 
dreadful Arreſt, and Sentence, which will 
cauſe even the very Angels, and Na- 
ture her (elf ro quake and trembles 
when 1n the interim, and thar we may 
well imagime all ro be in the profound- 
eſt ſilence, and conſternation imagina- 
ble, You have here the Trumpets ſound- 
ing, and making all the neſs they can; 
which muſt needs be extreamly proper 
upon this occaſion, were not the intire 
piece a compolition of yer greater and 
[eſs pardonable Tmpertinences, For inall 
this buſtle and tintamarre, and the hor- 
rible dread which this irreverſable S$en- 
tance muſt needs produce, - and which 
does ſo infinitely concern every 'indi- 
vidual Soul; you (ſcarcely find Oe who 
ſeems to give any attention to it; bur 
for the mo!t part, they are talking and 
entertaining one another, as if they 
had no intereſt or concernment in what 
was doing ; and ſome there are embra- 
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cing and Buſsing each other, with # | *© 
world of very apiſþ and fooliſh poſtures, | 
What would 7imanthes now. and his | © 
Aſſociates have ſaid d' ye think, to this | 
raſh and ridiculous Compoſition! who | 4 
really has not the leaſt true talent of 5, 
Painting; and yer has the face tointrude | © 
himſelte amongſt F#4zes ſo equitable | 
and clear-1tghted, and who muſt needs 
confound him with abaſhment and ex- | © 
ile him from their Aſſembly; as neither p 
finding in all his ſenſeleſs Compoſare, X 
the werity of the Story, nor the ſuira- » 
bleneſs of the Figures to the Subject, 
[ 
| 


or the Place z nor that decent modeſty, 
which he ought to have obſerved, nor 
that grand and free manner of expreſ- 
fon; nor, in ſumme, theleaſt degree of 
that important decernm, which we 
have ſo much inſiſted upon in the for- 
mer periods: ſo as in all this vaſt and 
tumultuary Army as it were of Fignres, 
there 1s not to be found a grain ot pure 
Invention, but the effes of a mean and 
barren Geninvs, Could he haverold us, 
why he made his Angels without Wines 
( which is their inſeparable character in 
all Paintings, and had been almoſt in- 
diſpenlably neceſſary) amongſt ſuch a 
Chaos of Figares, where thoſe of _ 
an 
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and Bodzes, Angels and Demons, Elect 
and Reprobate areſo jumbled together, 
as they cannot be diſtinguiſh'd? Por he 
makes no differencein his painting of an 
Angel, and a Man, whom he forms ſo 


groſs and waterial, and in poſtures {0 li- 


tle agreeable to the function, he em- 
ploys them in, that one can hardly be- 
hold them without averfion, by reaſon 
of the contorſions of their Bodzes, and 
extravagant Grimaces which he caules 
them to make, be it in the mouthing 
of their Trumpets , ſupporting of the 
Cro(s in the Ayre, with thoſe other 7x- 


ſtruments of our Lords Paſſion; as if he 


had ftudied in derifzon to render them 
the moſt deformed, and more wgly than 
the very Devils themſelves, * 

T hat which gives me occaſion to ſuſ- 
pect him of ſo infolent a Libertinage, is, 
that I find him prophanine his Works 
with yet a greater ampzety, by his 
bold introduction into this ſacred and 
ſerious Hiftory of the ſottiſh Fable of 
the Ferry-w4n of Hell, whom the Erh- 
nical Poets name Charon, and faigne 
plying with his 3arke upon the Banks 
of the Rivers Styx, Cocytus and Ache- 
ron, to tranſport the ſouls of the Dead 
into the other World; which I take » 
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be (the Place and Sabject confider'd*. a 
morecriminal, and abominable piece of 
Sacriledee, than all his other forgeries, 
which would never be excus'd by T1- 
manthes, and the reſt of his Fndges, 
though meer Pagans, who would cer- 
rainly have dereſted che /mprety of this 
hypocritical Chriſt ap, 

Bur I inſenſibly looſe my ſelf in the 
Labyrinth of this exorbitant Piece, in 
which, to ſpeak fincerely, there is no- 
ching but what is diametrically oppo- 
fite to the Laws of that decornum which 
we ſo larely diſcours'd of , and eſta- 
bliſh'd for the very Center and Per fecti- 
on of this Art, to which, all that is Rea- 
ſonable, Fudicions, Knowing and Spiritu- 
al in Painting, ought to re{igne and 
ſubmit 1t felt, Had I not thoughr it | 
expedient , or at leaſt, extreamly ad- 
vantagious, in reference to the demoyn- 
ſtration of the Principles of this Trea- 
ſe to inſtance in divers examples ; and 
that after thoſe excellent ones which 
we have obſerv'd in ſome of Raphaels, I 
would yet endeavour to render them 
more conſpicuous, by producing their 
Contraries, tothe end they might leave 
a deeper impreſs:on of their Effects, I 
would likewiſe willingly have PRE 
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this tedious diſfert ation, which I fore- 
{ee will be but ill reſented of thoſe 
Forkmen who have learn'd, and confi- 
der this noble Art but as a Trade, with- 
out endeayouring to arrive at any more 
Skill in it, then to Deſien, and draw 
the Contours of what they fee like a 
Workman , and to paint their things 
with the greateſt Relievo they cande- 
vite, as in what they think conſiſts the 
whole excel/ency of their Profeſs:op ; 
though in thzs they ſometimes ſucceed 
fo well, that their Forks are common- 
ly much the worſe for it ; eſpecially if 
you bring them to the Teſt of the 
Rules of Opticks,and good Perſpedtive ; 
which I here repeat, for the ſake of 
thoſe that are F#dicions, whom this 
advertiſement may ſuffice for the full 
comprehentfion ot this Paradox, 

But 'tis now more then time we 
ſhould reſume our firſt Diſcourſe, and 
bring Raphael into Michael Angel's 
place, that ſo we may come again into 
that good way of Painting from 
whence we have fo long been devia- 
ting - Ler vs therefore return to where 
we brake off, and finiſh the Examen of 
that ingenious and devout 7dea, which 
that noble Painter Raphact has form'd 

in 
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in his Picture of Chriſls deſcent | 1, 


from the Croſs, and in which, we have | 
already obſerved all thoſe Points which | 


ive Excellency, and conſummate Per- P; 
egion to a Work; the Decorum of Ex- q 
preſsion onely excepted, in relation to | tj 
which, we have lengrhned this Dizreſ- | fi 
fron upon the Fndement of Michael An- | 7 
gels, | N 
; =. = 

= le 

The Examen reaſſum'd b 

t 

Of the Deſcent of our LORD 5 
from the Crols. of 

| = t 
Ince I have ſufficiently explain'd, e 
& by variety of Examples, what this b 
Coſtume or Decoram imports and 11g- " 
nifies in Painting; it will be needlefs to þ 
make ſo exaR a re-ſ{earch in what re- i 
mains, and concerns this Print of Ra- © 


phaels, \n which every individual F7- n 
gure does amply teſtifie, how circum- y 
ſpe& our excellent Workman has been 5 c 
T his will ſoon appear, when we (hall ( 
confader that of Nine Figures(of which \ 
this Ordopance is compols'd,) That {eu- c 
gle One, which at firſt bluſh ſeems - r 
© 
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be the leaſt aZive, in a ſubſet ſo full of 
Attvity 5 and by conſequent, to-be 
the leaſt faded init to0,'is' Mary Mag- 
dalens,  Butupon ſecond thoughes, tes 
flecting how ſhe is defcrib'din the twen- 
tieth Chapter of Sr,” Lieke'; where her 
fiſter Martha is «complaining: to 'our 
Lord, that ſhe took ſo lictte garein the 
Menage , and 'was fo little 'afs!fant in 


the ſervice of the Honſe, She will doubt: 


teſs appear more ingeniouſly decipher'd 
by that meer Compaſson onely, and in- 
reriour grief which we behold in' her 
countenance, then it Raphael had plac'd 
heralſo bufte about the B, Yirein with 
rhe other two Marjes who ſuſtain her in 
their armes ; or that he had repreſent 
ed her in thoſe tranſports of inconſola- 
ble affliction, winch vulgar Painters 
uſe todo, who conceive, that to make 
her known in their Pzeces, ſhe muſt be 
made tolie proftate upon the ground, or 
embrace the foot of the Croſs, in the 
moſt deplorable manner imaginable, 
with her hair looſe about her Shoul- 
ders like a m#d Woman, and the Box of 
Oyntmeut in” her hands 5 without all 
which, ſhe would, they think, be in 
danger never to'be known : Bur our 
noble” Artif had far other Ideas , and 
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more conformable to the ſacred Text, 
I remit the reſt of this Compoſure to 
the examen of the curious and intelli- 
gent, Who by the application of our 
Coſtume to all the reſt of the Figures, 
will find them ſo well pois'd and judi- | 
ciouſly conſider'd, that after a little | | 
chought, they will doubtleſs have but | +: 
a very ordinary opinion of M, Argels's | 
R hapſodies, and of the reſt of his Diſce- | | 
ples ; and ingeniouſly confeſs, how far | « 
the Schooll of Raphael has ſurpaſs d this || « 
; 


Mechanick Deligner, in the ſpirit and 
Excellency of his /nvention, 

But betore Ipaſs to the next Print, I 
would willingly refolvea 2uere, which | 
may happly appear difficult to ſome, || 1 
Why fo near the Croſs, upon a bar- | ] 
ren and rocky piece of ground, he ſhould || « 
plant that fingle great Tree, furniſh'd | . 
with leaves, and flouriſhing as in the || « 
height of Summer; the H, Goſpel men- | 1 
tioning nothing of any ſuch circum- || 1 
ſtance ? Upon conſideration of our | * 
learned and judicious Workmans inten- || 1 
tion, I perceiv'd that it was a Cedar; | ? 
call, ſtrait, and withoutanyfruic: And | ! 
in truth this Myſtical 'Futroauction is || © 
highly ingenious ; 'the -Cedar being | - 
che teal Symbol of Feſns Chriſt who ; 
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ſtyled the-Spouſe in ſo many places of 
the Old-Teftament , particnlarly the 
Canticles ; where he is ſo curiouſly de- 
painted for his raviſhing beanty, by a 
eompariſon of the Cedars of Mount Li- 
banus, Species ejus ut Libant, clectus ut 


| Cears; &c, from the extraordinary pel- 


chritude, incorruptibility, Odor, ſtrength, 
xſe in Buildine, and (alutary ſhade of this 
g00dIy Tree : (o as from this aſſembly 
of ſo many traxſcendent Qualities, it 
does moſt fitly (of all other Trees) re- 
preſent the Church, and thoſe principat! 
Heads that compoſe her; namely, the 
Apoſtles, Prophets , and holy Fathers : 
Beſides, myſtically ..: cf it may 
farther be taken tor the Croſs of our 
B., Saviour 3 itnce the oy! of Cedar is 
eſteemed ſo ſoveraign a Remeay againſt 
Leproſie, which, *tis reported, it both 
cleanſcs and heals, In fumme, it moſt 
viſibly appears, that it: was placed in 
this Compoſition with {o: much reaſon 
and judgment, as from hence alone we 
may ſafely pronounce in favour of this 
rare, though modern Painter; worthy 
in truth of all char glory which has been 
attributed to the moſt. renowned of the 
Ancients, lince his Works diſcover to 
us the fame Gerius that they fo much 

G 2 admir'd 
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admir'd in their Tr:mantes : 'For even 
the. /eaft thmgs to appearance ate e- 
ſte:-m'd great and conſiderable, by rhe 
21 (terions intention of the Painter, ap- 
ply'd-ro the Circumſtances of his Su 
Jed, andminiſter as much to the Con- 
templations of the Learpxed, as the moſt 
principal  Fzevres of an Hiffory : This 
is the Talent which Plizy ſo ſingularly 
admires in all the Works of Timantes, 


and where he 'takes occaſion to ſay of 


him, that 1» omnibus ejus opcribus in- 
tellizirur plus ſemper quam pingitur, & 
cum ars ſumma ſit, Ingeniuns tamen ul- 
traartemeſft, Lib;35.cap,10, Words, 
wotthy.to be applied to this excellent 
Artiſt, and which I had already repeat- 
ed upon occation of that his incompa- 
rable Maſter-piece, the Sacrifice of Tphi- 
genia..: I produce them here again on 
purpoſe that L may apply them to Ra- 
pack : However, as I foreſee; that 
thote amongit our knowing men, who 
havenot the eyes of theirmind-ſo ſharp 
as thoſein their head, and whoare more 
taken. with - Pic#ures: tor their mecha- 
nick exaQtnels (thar is, the delineation 
ot. the Figures) then the Intention of 
the Painter,” will. be 2pt to judge this 
conlequence of- mine to the adyantage 


of 
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of our modern Workman, ſomewhat 
bold and oyer-confident, as it concerns 
his foundation ( not to judge of the 
greatneſs and ſtrength of the Lyon by 
one of his Claws) I ſhall prevent their 
objz&tions ; 1 raking the ſenſe of my 
Propoſttien rigoroutly, they conceive 
my intentions were to render the Me- 
tits of theſe two Painters ſo equa), as 
to aſſign them the ſame rank : Imuſt 
then explain ny meaning, That what- 
ever my eſteem tor Raphael may be, 
my relolution is to render all juſt defe- 
rence to thoſe illuſtrious Ancients, 
and {uch as were like T7:4»tes, and do 
cheertully acknowledg, that the Pain- 
zers of the latter Age are inferiour to 
them; from whence I infer, in favour 
of Raphael, that he having beſt of all 
ſucceded in diſcovering the path which 
thoſe great Maſters tiod, and being 
born with a Genus equal to them, did 
not onely arrive to the firſt degree of 
the Moderns, but ſeems to haveeven 
been incorporated of their Company, and 
of the fame Sed with thoſe ancient 0- 
r/7ivats themtelyes, who have tran(- 
mitted toms ſuch glorious 1deas of their 
excellency in the Memories of Hiſto- 


r1ans, 
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Now if we conſider in what Lan- 
guage they ſpeak of them, and what it 
was that we find fo highly celebrated 
in their Works, we ſhall perceive, they 
eſteem'd nothing in them ſo much, as 
the Nowelty, and (as ] may call it) the 
areuteneſs and ingenuity of their 7n- 
vention ; by which they diſcover'd, 
chat Painting was an Art purely fpiri- 
tual: For tliat which conlfiſts onely in 
the Mechanical addreſs, is ſo material 
and heavy, that they hardly made any 
account of it, Neither did they regu- 
late the Pri{e of their Tables either by 
the nnmber or largencſs of the Fleures 5 
for it frequently happen'd , that the 
itraitneſs and inconveniencies of the 
Place, and barrenneſs of the ſubjed?, 
eaye occaſion to thoſe great Genius's 
to derive advantage from it ; and to 
produce ſomething which ſurmounted 
the reputation and reno n of the more 
exuberant Compoſitions, This Pliny 
tells us alſo in the ſame Chapter, where 
he has made fo handſome a recital,” and 
eleg:nt deſcriprion of the Sacrifice of 
Iphigentia painted by Timantes, 10 
which were aſſembled a very great 
number of Figures, For he atterwards 
ſpeaks of another Work of the ſame 
7 1A RJ hand, 
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hand, which repreſented a Polyphemms 
ſleeping ; but in ſo narrow a compals, 
that the ſtreightneſs of the Table hin- 
dred the Painter to deſign ſo Gigantick 
a body, as that prodigious Cyclops re- 
quir'd, Burt this diſtreſs gave Timan- 
tes occaſion to ſhew the World, that 
his 1/2 and Invention was ſuperiour to 
all che other rules of Art : He reſolves 
therefore to ſupply this defect of Mat- 
ter, and diſcover to the eye of the mind 
what he could not do to the eyes of the 


body. 
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Vaſt CycLoP in anarrow Table, 
Painted by T[IMANTHES. 


Pon this Occaſion then he intro- 
duc'd a moſt gentile Parergoy 


into this SybjeF, being in it ſelf roo 
ſimple, as having onely one Sleeping 
heavy Fiewre to repreſent a hideous 
and enormous bulk. Now this addi- 
tion was an aſſembly of Satyres, whom 


he 


$8 
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he placed'round abour his ſnoring Cy- 


clop3 ſome of them ſeeming to be at- 


frighted as it: were at the unexpected 
encounter, were taking their flight, and 
running away ; Others conſidering him 
at greater diſtance, had their counte- 
nances mingled with fear and admira- 
tion: ſome again more hardy then the 
reſt, approaching nearer to him,endea- 
vour'd totake the dimenſions of one of 
his Thumbs, as his Armes lay extended 
a good way off from the reſt of his Body; 
and this they did with their 7Thyrſes ; 
but with extraordinary caution, and 
without ſo much as touching him, for 
fear Icaſt they ſhould rouſe hun up; ſo 
as by the compariſon which one might 
make of thele Satyres to the Cyclop 
(to whom they appear'dleſs then one 
of his Fingers) one would immediate- 
ly conclude, how monſtrouſly vaſt the 
Giant was ; and this Invention of onr 
Painter was thought ſo ingenious and 
zew. that it prov'd a great reputation to 
his Pzece, which was elſe bur very in- 
difterent of it ſelf, and of an inconſide- 
rable Subjedt. 


Imitation 
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Imitation of the ſame kind 
By JuLlo ROMANO. 


Remember to have ſeen at Rome in 

the Palace di Viena Madama, the 
ſame Subjed treated after another man- 
ner, yet very noble, though the 7vex- 
tion were in truth, bur in imitation of 
This , but it had ſomething which I can- 
not ſo well expreſs, of particalay 1n it, 
which ſeem'd to refine even upon the 
original,” Tis a Work of the ableſt Scholar 
that ever Raphael bred, and One whom 
indeed we may call his Mafter-Diſciple, 
FULIO ROMANO, of the moſt 
ſingular ſpirit and fancy that this later 
Age has produc'd for Painting, and in 
whom- Raphael ſeem'd,as *twere,to have 
transfus'd his own Gezins,when he quit- 
ted the World ; and indeed he conſtitu- 
ted him for his principal Heyre by bis 
laſt Willand Teſtament, 

This Pzece is painted a Freſco 
upon a Wall, which was larger than 
mig ht* well ſerve to defigne a Cyclop at 
his full extent , withour abliging our 

Painter 
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Painter to any ſhifts, to repreſent his e- 
normous ſtature : However, as the Hy- 
perbole has ſometimes as much Grace 
in Painting, as it has in Poetry; and in- 
deed, that this Workmans Penfil was ex- 
treamly poetical, he thought very plea- 


Fantly of introducing other Satyres into 


his Compoſition,more dyols and fantaſticks 


than thoſe of Timantes, playing their 


Apiſh tricks about the Cyclop whilſt he 
was aſleep; ſome of which had ſeiz'd 
on his Baz-prpe, and carrying it ſome di- 
ſtance trom him, wereſliding one after 
another:upon the Pzpes, as Boys would 
douponlong Poles, the thyrſes between 
their leggs ro make them more ſlippe- 
ry, with an hundred other capricions and 
munky-tricks, that would make one 
{mile, and yet ſerv'd to ſhew how wide 
and monſtrous a throat this ftupendious 
Mruſitian muſt needs have, to be able to 
mouth and inſpire this 1»ſtrument of his. 

This is a kind of Imitation {o rare 
and excellent, that it may well be com- 
par'd to the orz27nal it (elf; and I am 


perſwaded, that had Timanthes ſeenir, 


inſtead of his being jealous of this gal- 
lant emulation, he would highly have e- 
ſteem'd the gentleneſs of our Modern 
Painters invention, and made great ac- 
count of the Pzece, This 
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This ſingle example of Fulio Roma- 
z0, may ſerve for a guide to thoſe, who 
having already attain'd to ſome habi- 
tude in Deſiene. and Colouring, have no 
more to do but put themſelves into- 
the right path of the At, and to a- | 
waken their Genius for Invention , as 
having then only to contemplate the 
Compoſures of thoſe. Maſters whom 
they moſt affet, and ſtudy in general; 
what their Thoughts and Inventions: 

were, without amuſing themſelves ro: 
take every piece of a work apart, and 
in ſeverals,as the guiſe of our Copiſts is, 
who difcerning only the rinde and out- 
{ide of Painting, haue alwayes this mis- 
fortune in their Works, that they can ne- 
ver come to equal their or:77»at; where- 
as,by theſe more ſpiritual and inventive 
Operations, Nature is ſo unconfin'd, 
that the 7mtator has almoſt ever the 
advintage of the Inventor, 

By this means it is, that Raphael, and 
Fulio Romano have not only exceeded 
all other Painters of their Age, bur 
have in ſome degree rendred themſelves 
comparable to the moſt renowned of the 
Antients, * Z 

That we may now make ſome uſetul 


reflextons upon thoſe two ſeveral Com- 
po/itions 
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poſitions of the ſame ſubjet?, viz. the 
ſleeping Polyphemus's: The firſt, 
which is that of T7-zanthes, will ſhew 
us, that a ſmall P;ece may ſometimes 
emerge a great and noble Maſter-prece, 
according as the 7dea of the Painter is 
qualified and\ heighrned, whence - one 
may judge, that-there is no Argument 
{o poor and barren, but what may be 
inrich'd by an ingenious and fruittal 7z- 
vention; and that *tis now and then 
more adyantagious to the glory and re- 
putation of the ork to be oblig'd to 
adorn and Cxltivate a meanand ſterile 
ſabject, than tobe overwhelmed under 
the abundance of a more ample #:fory, 
from which one ſhould rather retrench, 


. and abate ſomething of Eſſential, than 


preſume to add any thing of our ows. 

' For the other Compoſition of our mo- 
gern F#l:o Romans, it does ineffect ſheyy 
us, that an ingenious /mitatios, may 
equal, and even exceed the origival ;, 
and that by conſequent, it is not leſs 


_ glorious ſo to imitate by a certain con- 


curtence of Wit and Invention the 
Thynzhts of another, and: refine upon 
them,as he has done,than it iSreproach- 
ful ina Painter mechanicaly-to Copy 2 
whole: Piece, Figure tor Figure, without 
| any 
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any thing of his own, bur the pains he 
has taken, and the fervile ſubjeRion' of 
a ſimple Workman: Seeins this kind of 
Labour-is not ſo much efteem'd the 
work of 2 Painter, as the ſtudy of an Xp- 
prentiſe only. Hence we find, thar thoſe 
Copiers, who are ſo poorly ſpirited as to 
aſpire no higher than to make that their 
aime, have never been reputed among 
the rank of Painters, but as Eunuches 
are among Mer, uncapable of produdtz- 
0», and detective in their' particalar 
—_ OE 
This djgrefs:on has 3 little diverted 
us again from Raphael, our firſt and prin- 
cipal object, though we ſtill kepr fight 
of him, and purſu' 
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d his footſteps, by 
the guidance and f1gnal of F41;o.But*ris 
now hightime to rejoyn again,and make 
no more ſuch fallies from him,who has 
hitherto furniſh'd.us with. all our mat- 
ter, by his excellent productions, the 
examen Wwaereof has greatly aided us 
in forming that viſible and demonſtrable 
Truth; namely , the neceſſity of thoſe 
Principles which we have eſtabliſh'd, ro 
attain the perfection of Painting,/ Let 
us therefore return to this firſt School of 
Raphael, and conclude our diſcourſe in 
che ſame ſe and ſpirit we began with, 
Now 
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Now this incomparable Paixter. whoſe 
Works are {ſo many exemplars. from 
whence we. may. deduce the Rules of 
the Art, has produc'd ſuch variety of 
chem,. that amidſt ſuch Plenty and a- 
bundance, tis hard to reſolve upon the 
choice of one betore another, that which 
weſaw laſt, always. ſeeming to.be the 
beſt, Bur {inceit 1s not our intention to 
Cyiticiſe his Compeſitions piece by piece, 
co jadge deciſ;vely. which of them to 
preferre, (which were. an odious, and a 
raſh undertaking) it ſhall ſuffice .-us to 
elect one of the moſt remarkablewhich 
i510 Prizt, that the c#r;ous ſetting it be- 
tore them, and ſtudying it at leaſure, 
may together with us, paſs their opini- 
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The F irſt Print. 
The &rYMNASIUM «© 


ACADEMY of the Athe- 
nian Philoſophers. 
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N this liberty of Ele&:on, I am re- 
g ſolv'd to ſeek forno other than that 
which I have at preſent in my.hands 3 
ſince occaſion has offer'd it to me with 
ſo much advantage and ſatisfaction : ye- 
rily. it ſeems to me to be one of the no- 
bleſt Grdonances that ever he Paizted, 
and of a great, and magnificent Idea 
It is the Repreſentation of one of thoſe 
famous Gymnaſiums of Greece, where 
we may behold a general Aſſembly of 
all the knowing perſons of Antiquity, 
as well Philoſophers as Geometricians, 
Aſtrologers and others. 

- Bur before we proceed to the part;- 
culars of this Compoſition, Iſhall adver- 
tiſe the carions, that the Graver who 
defign'd and publiſh'd it, was nor ſo well 
acquainted with the Sbjed# which it 
fignifies, as may appear by the Subſcri- 
ption in theſe words, Paulus Athenis 


per 
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per Epicureos & Stoicos quoſdam, &C. Js ſc 
it teems, taking it from the Preaching 
of St. Paul in the; Yreapazo, upon 0c- 
caſton of an Altar which he there eſpi- 
ed, dedicated by the : Athenians TO | 5 
THE UNKNOWN GoD. |" 
The H7/fory you have in the 17th of the 
Adts of the Apoſtles, fo 
That which makes me take notice of 
the Inſcription is, theimportance therg | ®! 
is of knowing the: truth-of the Hiſtory |" 
which lies before us: for if this grear | © 
Doctor ſpeak truth,” Raphacls Compoſitis: | 
| oz will prove very extravagant ; where- 
as, being rightly underſtood, and: ac- fo 
cording to the Authors intention,” 'tis 
both admirable and excellent; as we 
ſhall demonſtrate in what we are going 
toadd farther, As to what imports the | © 
Graver( whoſe Miffery,as well as that of 
all other ſimple Copsſts, does not con- . | * 
{iſt in over much ſpirit) his Tezorance | ” 


had been the more excuſable, had: he | * 
been more juſt and accurate in thepre- ba 
cifeneſs of his Deſggne; but there'dte ol 
fo many: groſs miſtakes flip'd in, inthas Þ © 
which' concerns the. Perſpective of the | # 
p Architecture, and delineation of the''P7- h 
gures, that Raphael had certainly patd | c 


him ſome ul turn for it, had he-but 
{een 
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feen in what a manner he has alrered 
and disfigur'd his Workmanſhip, 

'But what ihall we fay ro one of our 
modern Painters, as famous for his Pen, 
as his Penſils; that Hiſforiographer of 
the Art, and Paxegyriſft of all his con- 
remporary Painters and Predeceffors 
for two or three Ages ? Author of no 
lefs chan three great Yolxmes upon this 
Sabjet, George YVaſari by name ; who 
in each of their Zives, has ſumm'd up, 
as in an 7nvertory, not only, all their 
Works, bur the interpretation of them 
alſo; in which he has diſcovered the 
force of his quaine Genins, This Gal- 
lant Talker undertaking to explain the 
Piece whichwe are deſcribing, after he 
has in general tearms told us upon what 
occaſion he was call'd tothe Service of 
Pope Fulius the IT. begins in this man- 
ner. La onde Raphaclo neila (wa arri- 
wvata havendo"riceunte molte carez&e da 
Papa Giulio, commincio nella camera del- 
Iu Segnattra wna ftoria, Quando iThe- 
ologt accordano la Philoſofia & Þ Aſtrologia 
conla Theologin; dove ſono ritratti tutti ſas 
us del mondo, che diſputano in vari modi. 
Son in diſparte , alcuni Aſtrolozi che 
hanno f atto figure ſopra certe tavolette & 
Carratters in varimodi di Geoman&ia 
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4 Aſftrologia, & 4iVaneeliſti le manadu- 

no per certi angel; Lelifiims, 7 quali Van 
geliſti le dichiarano, Fra coſtors, e wn 
Diogene conla ſuaTazza 4 giacere in ſu 
le Scale Figura molto confuderata & aſt- 
ratta 3 cheper la ſua bellez=a, & per 
lo fuo abito cos! accaſo, e degna eſſere lo- 
data, Similmentewvie Ariſtotile & Pla- 
tone, U'uno col Timeo in mano, t altrocon 
[ Etica ; dove intorno, It fanno cerchio 
una grande Scola di Filoſofi + ne ſs pu 
eſprimere la belle=za di quells Aſtrolo- 
21, & Geometri, che deſegnano conle eſte 
78 ſu le tanole moltiſſime figure & carat- 
teri, Fra 1 medeſimi nella fiewra d'un 
giouane di formoſa bellezza, il quale apre 
te braccia per maranielia, &F china la te- 
ſta, e il ritratto di Fredrieo TI. duca di 
Mantoua, che ſ: trouaua allora in Roma, 
E'nvi ſimilmente vna figeura, che china- 
taa terra con Vn Paio di [eſte in mano, 
le gira ſoprale tavole, laquale dicono ef- 
ere Bramante Architettore, che egli now ( 
men deſſo, che ſe fuſſe viuo, tanto e ben 
ritratto. E allato a vna fieura, che volta 
il didietro, & ha wvna palla del ciels in 
mano, & it ritratto di Zoroaſtro, & alla- 
z0 4 oſſo, e Raffaello Marſtro di queſta ope- 
74 , ritrattoſs da ſe medeſiimo nello ſpe- 
chio: DQueſto & wna tefta —_— E 
4 a 
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d' aſpetto molto modeſto, acompaenato da 
"| wna piacenole & bnona grazia con la ber- 
;| retta nerain capo, Nei puo eſprimere la 
| bellezza, & labonta, che fi vede nelle 
. | teſte, & fieurede Vanecliſti, a quali ha 
| fatto nel viſo wa certa attenzione, & 
- | accuratezza molto naturale, & maſitma- 
. | mente 4 quell; che ſcrinono. Et coſt fece 
;| dictro ad vn ſan Matteo, mentre che eg- 
"| 1: canadi quelle tauole doue ſono le fienre, 
| #7 caratteritennteli da ws Anzelo, & che 
le diftende in (u 3 libro, vn vecchio, che 
| rmeſſoſs vnacarta in [ſul ginocchis, copia 
; tanto quanto San Matteo diſtende. Et men- 
;| tre che ſta attento in quel diſagio, pare che 
| egpli torcala maſcella & la teſta, ſeconds 
che eeli allarga & allonga la penna,Et ol- 
| trale minuzze delle conſiderazioni, che ſq- 
n0 prre afſai,uieil componirento di tutta 
la ſtoria, che certae ſpartito tanto con ordi- 
| ne eF miſura, che eeli moſtro verameute 
wn fs fatto ſaggio di ſe, che fece conoſcere 
che eeli volewa fra coloro,che toccan' pen< 
xelli, tenere il campo ſenza contraſts. 
Adorno ancora queſta opera di una pro- 
| ſpettira, & di molte figure, finite con tants 
delicato & dolce maniera, che fu cagion? 
che Papa Giulio faceſſe buttare aterra tut= 
te le ſtorie de gli altri maeſtri & wecehi, 
& modern, &c, 
H 2 But 
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But fince the 7talian tongue is not 
univer(al, 1 ſhall intetpter this tedious 
Paſſage. 

© Whereupon Raphael having at his 
* attival received divers, careſtes trom 
* Pope  Fnlio, began to paint in the 
© Chamber della $ eonalnra, the Hiſtory 
** of the Agreement made by the Dz- 
© vines, 'beeween Philoſophy, Aſtrolozy 
* and Theoloxy, ih which: Table are re- 
<< preſented all the Sages of the World, 
* yarioufly-diſputie with one another : 
« At alittle diſtance farthec, ſtand cer- 
"© tain Aſtrologers, drawing Figures ups 
<< on little Tables with ftrange Geoman- 
** tique Characters, which they ſend b 
* the hand of certain beautitul Anzels 
**cothe Evanzeiiſls tor their explicati- 
*©o0n. Amongit thele, is. Diogenes with 
E©his Diſh, who lies along upon the 
* Stairs, 2 wonderful abſtracted and con- 
* {1derable Frzure, that for its comlineſs 
* and garb is worthy admiration, There 
*<are allo 4riftotle and. Plato, the one 
« with his 7/me01n his hands,the other, 
& his Ethicks, compalſs'd about with a 
* whole Circle and School of Philoſophers: 
© The beauty of theſe Aſtrologers and 
© Geometriciaus who are thete ma- 
* king Diagrams and Figures with their 
| <= Compaſ- 
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** Compaſſes upon the Tables, is almoſt 
* inexplicable. Amidſt theſe perſons,in 
** forme of a moſt lovely young man 
*extending his Arme in the poſture of 
* admiration, and a little inclining of 
©* his head, is the Portract of Fredric the 
* ſecond, Duke of Mantua, who was 
* ther, it ſeems, at Rome, There is 
** moreover, a Figure ſtooping down 
© with a pair of Compaſſes in his hand, 
* which he fweeps abour a board, who 
**they ſay, is the Archite&t Bramante 

** breathingly like him 3 Neer this is 4 
** man with his back towards you, and 
« holding the Celeftial Globe in one of 
& his hands, who repreſents Zoreaſter 5 
*andcloſe by his fide, ſtands Raphael, 
© the Author of this famous Piece, who, 
*©it ſeems, drew himſelf by the help of 


Ior 


*a Lookirg-elaſs, *Tis the head of a 


© young man, ofa very modeſt aſpet 
& and extraordinary m 1d and and grace- 
*- ful Meene, with a black Bonner upon 
© his head, Tr is not to be imagin'd the 
©<beauty, and excellency expreſs'd in 
© the heads and pictures of the Ewvan- 
©* 2eliſfts,to whole Countenances he has 
*oivena CErtain attention and livelinels 
«extreamly natural; eſpecially, thole 
* who are writing. The fame he has 
; cone 
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© done behind St, Matthew, whilſt he 
**15 copying of thoſe Charaders out of 
* the Tablets tull of Fzenres, which are 
**held up to him by an Angel, and 
*©tranſcrib'd into a Book, In the mean 
**time, an aged Perfon, having a ſheer 
© of Paper on his knee, copies all that 
** St, Mark writ, and as he is intent upon 
* his work, one would imagine he 
*mov'd his very jaws, and turn'd his 
© head as his Pez , runs farther or neer 
* on the Paper, Beſides ſeveral other 
* minute Particulars and Confidera- 
* tions, which are in great number , 
«here is a Compoſition of the intire 
** Hiſtory. which 1s 1n truth, ranged in 
« ſuch accurate Order and Meaſure, as 
** diſcovers his extraordinary ability,and 
** makes it appear, that amongſt all 
*©that handled the Pexſ/, the Works 
* of this Maſter had no Competitors, 
« Moreover, he has adorn'd this Pzcce 
* with a PerſpetFive,and divers Figures, 
< finiſh'd with ſo ſweet and delicate 
*© a grace,as made Pope Fulio beat down 
«and demoliſh all the HiFortes of other 
f&* Maſters, as well the Antient as Mo- 
© dern, which were parnted there betore, 
*OF Ce 
The Rectal is ſomewhat prolix, but 
If 
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It was very neceſſary to diſcover to the 
bottom, the quality and fpirit of this 
ample Hiſtorian; ſince by a leffer 1n- 
ſtance, I ſhould never havediſabus'd rhe 
world, and ſhew'd them the weak and 
trifling reaſonings of their great habla- 
daorihis Books and Writings having been, 
till now, in ſuch eſteem with the Lovers 
of Painting,and who in effe, have ſome 
reaſon for it ; becauſe generally you find 
in them the principal Circumfances of 
the Lives of the Painters, and a Cata- 
logue of their moſt confiderable Works: 
beſides, the Author being a pretry tol- 
lerable deſigner, and * as indeed 1t ap- 
pears ſufficiently) had more wit in his 
neers-ends, than in his head, he has in-, 
rich'd his diſcourſe with their PidFures, 
which compoſe the beſt, and moſt cu- is 
rtous part of his Books, 1; 4 
Bur though from this quality of de- 5 
fienes, one might reaſonably conclude 
him a good Pazzter; yet the extrava- 
oance of his 1dea ( which has made 
him to tancy ſuch ſtrange Chymaras in 
this Compoſure of Raphac!, and render 
him ſtrangely impertinent) appears to 
me an indubitable proof, nor only of his 
Ienorance of any real knowledge 1n 


Painting, but of the weakneſs allo and 
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incapacity of his Genins, as to thole two hi 
prime Talepts of this incomparable and p! 
moſt judicious Prefeſzon, namely, 1n- 74 
vention and Decorum,of which by his ri- p 
diculous admirations, he diſcovers that c| 
he had not ſo muchas the leaſt rinure, 
nor indeed any natural diſpoſition of n 
acquiring them; ſo as it has prov'd a c| 
kind of misfortune to Raphael, that he 0 
fell into the hands of ſo miſerable a Pa- G 
neeyriſt, who inſtead of celebrating C 
bim and his works , does miſerably dif h 
eracethemby his wretched and ignorant F; 
dc{criptions, But f 
As of old, it was not lawful 'or every { 
one that had a mind to't, to go to Cy- t 
riath; {o, nor isit for every Painter tO Y 


examine and diſcourſe upon the works of ] 
this admirable Painter, It had far be - E 
ter become 7Yaſari to have mention'd 
him as a ſimple Hi/torian onely, with- 
. our preſuming to the Interpretation of || | 
his Thoughts in his Compoſures: for it | 
what he here deſcribes after his guiſe, | 
and which he endeayors co magnitie by | 
jo many wild exaggerations , were na 
more viſible thin his Hritings have ren- 
czed ity what can we tollerably judge 
or conclude of them? Verily, theſe 
fond Encormiuns 0 More prejudice than 
honour 
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honoxr tO them : and we may well ap= 
ply ir upon this occaſion, Peſs inzum ini- 
micorum genus Laudantes ; fince im- 
pertinent Flatterers create us more mil- 
chief, than our crueleſt Enemzes, 

I would willingly demand of our 
new Philoſtratus, where he learn'd, that 
the Divines had ever any ſuch defigne, 
of according Philoſophy, Affrology and 
Geometry with the Holy Goſpel, to ac- 
commodate this fantaſtique Yon of 
his, to one of the moſt ingenious of 
Raphaels Compolures, ſo natural, and 
ſo ealily underſtood 2 But preſuppo- 
ſing it (0; whatmade Dzogenes amongſt 
theſe learned perſons ? Dzogeres, I ſay, 
who never pretended to any Science, 
led the life of a Dog, that . eternally 
barks at all Mankind, without minding 
any other object in all his Morality, bur 
rodeſpiſe and trample upon all thoſe 
honours, which were uſually and juſily 
attributed to Mey of Parts; fo as 
in this brutal affeRation he rather choſe 
to reſemble a ragamuffian Vagabond, 
than a Philoſopher, and had never de- 
clar'd himſelt of any Party upon ſuch an 
Encounter, of which he plainly under- 
ſtood nothing, However, inthe judge- 


ment of our protound Paregyrift, "tis 
a 
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a Figure which ſeems highly conſidera- 


ble, amongft the reſt of this famous 
Aſſembly. For "tis one of the firſt he 
takes notice of,with this glorious Eloey, 
/ There is amongſt them (ſays he) a Dio- 
genes with his Diſh, lying along «pon 
the ſtairs, &c, doubtleſs, a very honot- 
able place, and poſture well becoming 
a Philoſopher , as well as the pretty 
moveable, which he would have him 
known by, of main concernment, up- 
on this celebrious occaſion, Me thinks 
he ſhould rather have been with his 
Lantern than his treen-diſh, conſidering 
the employment Yaſari has afſfign'd 
him, and all his Companions appear fo 
dark and obſcure, as might well re- 
quire a Candle, But to engage the 
Reader with greater Admiration yet, at 
this rare Repreſentations of his Cynic, 
he adds this ſage refleftion ; that 'tis 4 
Figure full of deep andabſtrafted Con- 
{iderations, aud worthy to be admired 
for its beauty aud habit, &c. In good 
earneſt, the ſtyle is ſo abſtratted and 
Chymerical, that one would ſwear, Ya- 
{ſari rather playd the part of a Monnte- 
bank or Harlequix, than of 2 ſober H:- 
fforian ;, at leaſt, he diſcovers himſelf a 
very UL P-v/oznomiſt ; and that he had 
ver 
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yet leſs $kill in the zaryre of this hu- 
merous and furly Cyzic, who was ſo lit- 
tle abſftradFed, or endow'd with any tol- 
lerable ſenſe ; his wretched manner of 
| ving making him ſo deſpicable and al- 
rogether uncapable of thoſe 2ual:tzes. 
Nor does Raphael vouchſate him any 
ſuch expreſcon either in Countenance, 
Habit, or Looks, trom whence one can 
deduce the leaſt thing to his advantage; 


| but on the contrary, to diſcover the 


baſe ruſticity of this Savage Philoſopher 
in the midſt of a general Aſſembly of the 
moſt z!luftrious Perions of Antiquity, 
he has plac'd him in an obſcure corner 
by himfelf, as unworthy their Con- 
verſation, abandon'd of them all, and 
lying, like a Brute, as hewas. upon the 
ftairs of this Academic-Gymnaſium,with 
his ſcowling looks, and an equipage 


ſurable ro his ſnarling and fottiſh Pro» 


feſ#1on, 


> rn hf 
s | 


Bur it is not my intention to g/sſs up- 
on all this tedious Rhapſody of Yaſart's, 
Enemy,asI profeſs my lelf, to the Cr:- 
tical diſpoſition of ſome, However, I 
confeſs, Iam not able to contain, when 
I ſee poor Raphae! abus'd thus by the 
hands of fo dangerous a Friend, who 
whilſt he thinks to flatter, moſt infup- 
| portably 
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dertaking to explazy his Work, and be 
the Tnterpreter of his Intentions, This 


little Inſtance is ſo demonſtrative a proof 


of it, that one muſt be ſtark 3/;4 not 
to diſcern it; there being nothing ſo 
elorious, and without reproach, but 
what may berendred ugly and deform- 


ed by ſuch empty Pretenders, whoſe 


folly infe@s all things they undertake; 


portably abuſes him, by his ſenſleſs un- - 


becauſe they do it always prepoſtrouſly, | 


and by the wrong handle. 
But what I find unſufferably ridics- 


Ions in this here, is, that he is not con- : 
tented to deciferin the Hi/torical- Ordo- 


ance of our Painter, the Figures which 


realy are viſible to every body, bur for- 


ſooth, he would fancy to have detect- 
ed and found out Others, that never any 
body ſaw beltdes himſelf, and which 
Raphael, Tam confident, never ſo much 
as dreamt of, Theſe, you muſt know, 


are thepretty Angels, by whom he tells | 
us, the Aſtrelogers ſent their Geoman- 
tique Charafters to the ZEvangeliſts for | 


Explication, 


Had this babler under- ' 


ſtood what ſuch CharaFers meanr, | 


he would never have employ'd Arzels 
to propoſe them to the Evaneeliſts, 


and would have known, that Aftre- 
logers 
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zers never meddle with this kind of ſub- 
terraneous and diabolical divination. 
But, Iperceive that I inſenſibly engage 
my (clt in purfoir of theſe Dreams, 
which ate meer Labyrinths,our of which 
it is difficult to extricate ones ſelf, when 
one is once entred: we will therefore 
quit the F4bylift, and proceed to the 


{| conſideration of the Thipg it ſelf in the 


deſign of __ : For albeit the lamp 
which they have publiſh'd be defective 


| enough in ſome parts of the Delineati- 
| oz, it will a great "deal better ſerve to 


vive us the deg of this excellent Com- 
poſition,thamall that can be ſaid in words3 
becauſe the productions of Painting 
would be ſeen, and confider'd with ones 


1 EYES, And it theſe great Maſters of Ay- 


7quity, whoſe workes are no whete vift- 
ble, (ſfavein the writings and records of 


| Hiſtory)had hadthe afſiſtances,which we 
| now enjoy by Graving of Prints, (which 


is realy an ineftimable' 'T7eaſure of 
this preſent Age, but which of old they 
never ſo much as heard of, to our im- 
menſe loſs) the preciſe Deſienes of thoſe 
Tables which Philoſtratus deſcribes tous, 
had certainly told their ſtories far better, 
than he has been-able to do, and his Book 
had been exceedingly more eſtimable 


and 
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and uſeful , could he have thus tranſ- 
mitted them, as weare nowable to do, 
Let Us then uſe the adyantage of 
our own Eyes to contemplate this noble 
and magnificent ftamp, which we ſhall 
certainly find much more intelligible 
and reaſonable, than the a»phibological 
diſcourſes of Yaſari, of which one may 
juſtly affirm Aſenus portans myſteria ; 
for he renders this Print ſo ſottiſhly Em- 
blematique by his extravagant imagina- 
rions , that inſtead of making wiſe men 
admire, (ſhould one believe all he ſays) 
he renders both the Workman and the 
York alike ridiculous; ſeek we no far- 
ther then for any thing in this Painting 
but what we ſhall behold with our own 
eyes; and reſt moſt aſſur'd of it, that Ra- 
phael thought of nothing leſs, than rhe 
propoling of an Embleme inthis Subject, 


which 1s 1n truth, nothing elſe but a na- 


tural and free Repreſentation of one of 
thoſe famous Gymnaſiums of Greece, 


where the Philoſophers and all ſorts of | 
Academiciays us'd to Aﬀemble them- | 
ſelves for their reſpeRive ſtudies, and ro 


Exetciſe their learned Talents, 
Vitruvins deſcribes the forme of theſe 
publick Zdifices in the 5th Book, Cap, 
II, of his Works, and calls them xy/t, 
Palaſtre 


OO 3 
, 
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Paleſire, Exedra,according to their pat- 
ticular uſes, as he there explains them 
and Palladio, in his Treatiſe of Architeft- 
wre, lib, 3, 6ap, 21, diſcourſes of them 
more clearly, becauſe he gives us'an 
ocular demonſtration, by an ample and 
very exadt deſienes lo as there is noneed 
for me to al any farther concerning 
ic, 

Bur as the moſt celebrated and noble 
of them, was that of Athens 'tis like- ' | 
ly Raphael took his Patters from it, and 
thoſe who are curious in Prizxts, do fre- F 
quently ſtile this Piece the School of A- 
thens, Wemay boldly ſay that Yaſart 
did not regard this ſfiryFure, but as a f 
meer fragment of PerſpetFive drawn at j 


adventure, and withour other intention, 
thentoenrich the Ground of his Table x 
though in effe, it be one of the moſt [| 
principal parts of the Hiſtory. He adorn'd 
(ſays Yaſari) this Work with a ro” 
zve - But "tis an uſnal thing for thoſe, 
as well as for him, who fee things which 
are »ot,that they oftentimes perceivenor 
the things which realy are ; ſo depray'd 
and revers'd are the Optics of theſe mens 
Frudgement, 
Preſuppoſing then that we have at- 
tain'd to ſome reaſonable knowledge I 
rie 
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the Forme,and Hſe of theſe Gymnaſinms, 
it may ſuffice thar we here conſider alir- 
tle the ſeveral 4ppartments and Diviſ- 
ons of theſe Students and Philoſophers ; 
there being nothing to be ſeen in this 
defigne of any other corporeal exerciſes, 
which we muſt imagine to.be done in 
certain places abroad, to. prevent the 
noiſe and tumult which the Wreſtlers 
and Fencers, and ſuch as practis'd caft- 
ine the Dart, Running and the like vio- 
lent applications, made in that quarter, 
which would: certainly have much di- 
ſtarbed the Conferences of theſe Learn- 
ed perſons, which required Silence and 
Repoſe, It is- towards Theſe that our 
Painter has intic'd our eyes, to behold 
thoſe twoilluſtrious Chiefs of the $czen- 
ces that the World ever produc'd; name- 
ly, the Divine Plato, and his knowing 
Scholar Ariſtotle ;, though he were but 
little conformable to the ſentiments and 
Genius of his Maſter, whole Rival he af- 
terwaras proved, out of an ungrateful 
malignity and jealouſie, which procur'd 
him the extream hatred of all Athens, 
from whence he was forc'd to flie till at- 
ter Platos deceaſe, This I the more ex- 
preſly conſider, that we may take notice 


how naturaly Raphael has in this Piece 
ſhew'd 
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fhew'd as much in their very Corpte- 
nances, and by which he has deſcrib'd as 
*rwere, the difference of their Genrns's: 
For the firſt, and doubtleſs the moſt 
conſiderable (ſince he merited che Ti- 
cle of Divine amongſt che greateſt Per- 
{ons,) ſufficiently ſhews by the action of 
his Arm and Hand, which he holds up 
to the Heavens, thar he entertain'd his 
Anditors with the moſt ſublime and 
tranſcendent ſpeculations; whilſt the 
Otner(Wao was more vers d in the Scho- 
laftic ) has rather the weene of a ſevere 
and aogmatizing Pedant; as indeed he 
ſtill dwelcin the Schols amongſt them 3 
whiles Plato's more generous Copver(a- 
tion has ever been with the great and 
moſt i1luſtrious perſons, 

Truly Raphael ſeems to Triumph in 
this E xpreſs:0n, which he has allo ac- 
companied with an air and countenance 
exceedingly conformable to the ſpirit 
and diſpoſt ion both'of the xe and the 
other, making Plato to diſcoyer a cer- 
tain' ſweetneſs and noble affability 
in this aſpet, which renders him ex- 
treamly venerable, as on the contrary, 
Ariſtotle, with a frowning and contentt- 
ouslook;. --- ek, 

Having then,as he ought, plac'd theſe 
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two principal Champions of Philoſophy, 
ia the idle, and moſt conſpicuous part 
of his Table ( for there yere alſo other 
famens Men, celebrated for their Wiſ- 
dezz:, and exemplary Morals, ſuch as $v- 
crates &C. "our Painter has not much ap- 
ply'd himſelfro chereſt of: the Frenres, 
of which the greater number are but A#- 
ditors of the two firſt : For though 
there appear to be ſeveral Claſſes of 
them. vis, Geometricians, Aſtrolozers, 

Coſmographers &C- Plato yet fo far ex- 
ceil'd, evenin all thoſe Arts, that the 

reſt ſeem'd ro be but his Diſciples : not 
that'we might not well take them for 
\uchas Ptolemy, Archimedes. or Euclid, 
or imagine them of ſome other Princi- 

pal Se&s, ſince we have found Droge- 
7e5 antongſt chem, who was neither pi 0- 
found 4ſtrologer nor Sophiſt, but one we 
may rather conceive, intruded himſelf 

co jeer and f{coft at them, For Paint- 

ers have realy as much priviledee in 

theſe things as thePoets themſelyes,and 

arenot ſo preciſely obliged tothe Laws 

ot Truth, but that they do as frequently 
mtrocCuce Fido into their Repreſenta- 
tions, to adorn andentich their "24 he 
And "tis chiefly upon this occafiez, that 
a Painter does beſt gilcover the inge- 
= 1 nuity 
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nu'ty and gentleneſs of his Concepti- 
ons; beſides, that ſuch wvagze and in- 
compos'd Smbjeds as this is, leave am- 
ple fi-ld to Invention; fo as'tis ſuffici- 
ent, they do not exceed the limits of 
veriſumilitude,without captiuating their 
Genius to the rigor of preciſe Trath. 
Beholding our Table then in this Pro- 
ſpe, on= may allow a much more inge- 
nious application to each Fiexre, than 
by contencing our ſelves in genera], to 
paſs them all for ſimple Academicians, 
Sectators of our two greatGymnaſiarch's: 


And*tis probable enough, that Rauphact 


did propoſe to himſelt ſomething more 
refin'd in this ample and maegnifical 
Compeſition, For wherefore ſhould he 
elſelet a Crows upon the head of the 
Aſtrologer ar Geographer (take Him for 
either) who holds a Glebe in his hand, 
had it not beento ſhew us by ir, that he 


meant Prolomie whom he would digni- 
fie with that Chara@er; and for that he 
is call d, by way of eminency,the Pgzxce 


of Aſtrologers and Geographers © Not- 


withſtand:ng yet, fince he was neither 


Contemporary, nor {o much as Compa- ' 
tri0t with any of the former, it might 


well create ſome ſcruple amongſt Cri- 
tics to meet them here together, But 
| L-3 this 
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this Licenceis familiar amoneſt Poets,and 
conſequently Painters too: Inſtance, 
the incomparable Yireil, who has ſo 
dexterouſly adjuſted Queen-Dzao with 
his «Areas, thatatlaſt he puts themin 

bed together, though there was a very 

conſiderab'e interval of t7e between 
the one and the other. and that Dido was 

the younger by at the leaſt three whole 

Ages, One might farther believe, and 

that with greater probability, (with re- 

ſpe tothe Synchroniſme) that this FE 

zvre {1tuated inthe middle of the pzece, 

and juſt betore the Plan, in fo pen- 

five and melancholy a poſture, leaning 

his head upon his arme, and repoſing 

his elbow on the corner of a Table, 

where the Philoſopher Epicurus, who 

wiote his Teſtament in a Letter which 

he addrels'd ro Idomenens hs intimate 

friend, as Diogenes Lacrtins reports ; be- 

cauſe it was the very laſt of his Aions, 
and, indeed, the moſt ſtupendious; ſince 

being thenatracq'd with a Paroxy(me of 

thatMoſt inconceivable torment of the 

Stone ( of which he ſoon after dyed ) 

he remitted nothing of his accuſtom'd 

Tranquillity of Spirit, but reaſon'd, and 

aifcours'd to the laſt minure, in the ſame. 

manneras he was wont to do, when he 

enjoy*d 


——  ——— 
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enjoy'd the greateſt health; which a- 
bundantly reſtifies, that the Sentiments, 
and Precepts of this great man, were not 
ſuchas the w#lzar reported, or that the 
Pleaſure which he ſtyF'd the Soveraten- 
Good, confiſted in that ſhameful and 
voluptuous ſatisfaction which ſome 
have deſctibed, 

*Twere eafie to forme the like Re- 
marks upon the reſt of the Figures of 
this Table, which would furniſh abun- 
dant matter to the fudiens, who had a 
mind to diyert themſelves: For in this 
univerſal-School , open to all ſorts of 
Learning. they did not only treat of the 
ſpeculative Sciences, but of the Art Mi- 
litary and Tadics ; of Polity, Oeconomie, 
Medicine and the Mechanics 3 as appears 
by the Writings of Ariſtotle ſo as in 
this (0 great variety, there ſtands not 
a fingle Figure in the whole Gymnaſium, 
how extravagant ſoever it may ſeem , 
bur for what we may find a ſufficient and 
laadable prerence : And yet is not this 
altogether ſo uncenfin'd, but that the 
bounds may be tranſgreſs'd, as appears 
by our Hiſtoriograph Yaſari, who with- 
out any Wit or Diſcretion, and againſt 
all ſhadow of poſhibilily , has ſo con- 
founded the order of Times,and Thines 
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in that Chimerical application he has 
made upon this Table, that it were e- 
nough co aſtoniſh a credulous Reaatr, 
who ſhould ſeek for any Fruit from his 
fantaſtick dreams; For out of I know 
not what ztch to appear Learned, he 
brings us in there by head and ſhoulders, 
a certain King, call d Zoroaſter, of 


| whom I dare lay, Raphact never had 


heard a word in his lite; and who came 
into the 7Yorld ſore two thou ſand yeats 
before Plato was born, in a Countrey 
alſo far diſtant from Greece : Befides, 
this old Scythian Prince was neyer fa- 
mous for any thing but Magic, of which 
Pliny affi:ms him © to be the Inventor, 
which is a /#mlly they never. made any 
Profeſsion of in thoſe Schools : but ſee 
the admirable addreſs of our perſpica- 
cious 1t#lian, who could eſpy him our a- 
mongſt ſuch acrowd of others, There 
S 2 Figure (ſays he)with his back turn'd 
rowards you, which is the Pi&ure of 
Zoroaſter, Another than Yaſari would 
doubtleſs havebeen much pur to it, to 
divine whoſe thar Pictare was, chat had 
his back in that poſture, 

I dare not purſue to examine the 
reſt of what this Rhap ſodiſt ſays, for fear 


of importuning both my Reader and my 
Self 
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ſelfe, and therefore, I ſhall here cloſe 
this diſſertation, which I confeſs to have 
P! otracted a great deal beyond what [ 

ad propos'd to my ſelf at firſt, when I 
intended nothing :more than io givea 
gener: 1dea of the perfection of  HBQ 
ing, conlormable to the Maximes of the 
moſt ancient Maſters, and to derive from 
thence a kind of ocular d:monſtraiion 
from ſome I7fances of the moſt re7u- 
lar works of Raphael, that T might awa- 
ken thereby, and open the eye; : of ſome 
of the Painters of our times, who realy 
have great ciſpcſitions of emerging,and 
becoming excellent in their Profeſs:07, 
and that have need only to be advert! £ d 
in ſome Fundamentals, relating to Le 

perfection of the Art, which yet are Ca- 
Ty artainables bur, without which, ike 
ro Blind men, they will alwa ys be gro- 
Ping inthe (piny and delicare ways of 
Parnting, 

This is 2 verity ſo firmly eſtab!\(11d 
upon the Prixtiples which we propos'd 
ar the entrance of this diſcourſe, that 
It can never be ſo much as calld in que- 
ſtion by any rational perſon: It may yet 
poſſibly happen, that the preoccupati- 
onof thoſe whom Fortuge has elevated 
with a falſe repyration (as before their 
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days, St. Martin of Boulognia, Reſſo,Tin- 
toret, Pauls-Yeroneze, Parmeſano, Fre- 
inet, Foſepin,and a number of ſuch dc- 
feners, Practitioners of the ſame forme) 
may tender them ſo remiſs and ſtupid, 
that they will rather.chooſe. to remain 
aud dwell in the poſſeſſion of this de- 
ceitful good, than take the pains which 
the ſedulous fudy and application of 
thete knowing Maſters do neceſlarily 
exact of them : For certain it is, that 
Thines which are excellezt, coſt intheir 
Produdtion, and are attain'd with diffi- 
culty ; the ſccoud-Thoughts of Wiſe-men 
are commonly the more judicions and 
advis'd than the fr? ; whence *tis juſt 
to conclude, that thoſe Painters to 
whom all [#bjecFs ſeem'd alike, who find 
no more difficulty in ozxe,than in another, 
and who after the firſt 74a which they 
form of a Table,ſet down,and excopitate 
no farther, by either changing or adding 
any thing 1n their Peres ; 1 ſay, ſuch 
Painters have but ſuperficial endow- 
ments,whoſe productions will never gra- 
rifyIntell!gent men, whofinding nothing 
of rare and well fadicd in their Works 
EXfraOrginary , Will be ſoon wearted 

with a tranſitory view of their Labors. 
; Now I call nothing {udird, but that 
wich 


which concerns the operarions-of the 
Mind, and thoſe judicious 0bſervati- 
0715 upon that part of Jecorum, which is 
the very ligament and band of Tyven- 
tion and Expreſs:0n, the nobleſt of our 
ingenious and ſublime in Painting does 
conſiſt, The other Three, namely, Prc- 
Portion, Colouring and PerſpetFive, im- 
, port rather the Mechanical part of 
the 4rt, than the more ſpiritual. and 
refined, and are , as one may ſay, the 
Inſtruments of the Science of Painting, 
ſo as thoſe who bend all their /ugies on- 
ly upon them, work rather ike, Men of 


Five Principles, and in which all that's 
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a Trade gr Myſterie ; and therefore have 


neyer obtain'd other zame amongſt rhe 
univerſally knowing, than Practitt- 
oners il deſiening,who would neyer have 
been conſiderable amongſt the Autjent- 
Painters: Howhbeit, ſeeing they far ex- 
ceed thereſt in.mulcirude, the current 
Abuſe, ,and a certain preſumptuous.7e- 
morance,Which at preſent tyranniſes over 
this Art, has ſo abandon'd the Poſle(- 
ſion of the Tame of Painters to them, 
and added ſo many fortunate adyan- 
tages above Thoſe who are truly the 
Sons of Art; that the laſt we ſpeak of, 
come ſeldom to enjoy the fruir,and glo- 
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ry which is du* to them, till it be very 
latez continuing for the moſt part op- 
preſt as long as they live, by the Num- 
bers and Cabals ot the Tzorazt,among 
whom, Paiztin? is at this day but a ma- 
terial and grols 7dol, whereas heretofore 
ſhe was confider'd as a Dezty altogether 
ſpiritual, _ | 

T he poor Dominiquin, who was que- 
ſtionleſs the moſt able of all Caraces 
Scholars, and h:pp'ly, the moſt worthy 
che name of Pazater, had long ſaccum- 
bed under this diſgrace; rhough almoſt 
all his Competitors were inferior to him, 
and nor worthy to be natm'd in the day 
with him ; excepting Guido, who' was 
indeed by Nature more favour'd than 
the other fora rn oc which ren- 
dredhim fingular in his tine ; . but who 
was no ways comparable ro him tot Ex- 
preſsion, and lefs yer in the skill” of. Re- 
gular Perfpettive: What ſhall we ſay then 
of 'the blindneſs and ſtupidity of the 
Painters of our days ; who prefer a Fo- 
ſepin, a Lanfranc, and ſuch Manzeriſts 
before him, whoſe Forks containing no- 
thing ſave the falſe dazle of I know not 
what Novelty.which they ftile, forſooth, 
a Fury of Deſizne, and Freedom of Pen- 

f1, that their ignorance of the »ative 
| Beauty 
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Beauty , and true Principles of: Art 
makes them admire, .never'preſery'd 
their Reputation any longer, than this 
tranſitory favour and parrtiality of Fore 
tune continued to indulge them, fo as 
they are-no# baniſh'd out of ' the Cabi- 
nets and- Colle ions ofthe Firtwſs, who 
being at laſt diſ-abus'd,, are gtownquite 
weary--of them, : ni bo 5 HS, 
The ſame perverſtont'of Fndeement; 
ſeconded with the natural. jealoufiei'f 
the 1taljans (who wilkby no 'means'en” 
dure, .that Painting {ſhould ſmile apori 


any othet Nation but their own had bez 
gun to. Exerciſe the like 1njuſtice*to> | 
wards that: iI|loſtrious! Frenchman;” Ni- 8: 
colas Pouſsin, the: worthielt cerrainly; \þ 
that has,appear'd ſince the days of thoſe |} 
renowned Antient Painters, Apelles zTi- | 
mantes, Protogentes, and the reſtofi chofe I4 


famous men, 15 444.2.6 GH 
But fance it were difficult for ##e'to - 
render this Teftimony.of him without 
ſuſpicion of flattery, ſpeaking of aper- 
ſon ( [a lately ) living,and born a French 
man z yet as his Works have already 
gaind ſo many Trinmphs over all theit ) 
Envy, and that his merit has been ſo 
powerful (though ina ſtrange Conntrey) 
to produce, and elevate it ſelf with ſo 
much 
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much Luſter, above its Rzwals,- at no 
leſs than fogr hundred Leagues Ciſtance 
from the Court of France, and in the 
Reignof the greateſt Favoxrer, that the 
Firtuoſs muſt ever hope for, ſince the 
King himſelf (who has ſo far honor'd 
him as to call him to his ſervice) is an 
excellent Deftener,and univerſally kyow- 
7ng in all good Arts: It has proved a 
conjuntFure infinitely advantagious to 
our Pazzter, and a Fuſtice which Fortune 
owed. him ; ſoas it ſeems, ſhe is nor al- 
ways blinded, nor” enyious at the me- 
rits of deſerving-men, Since that time, 
all the reputation of his Competitors has 
rather ſerv'd to eſtabliſh his Glory, than 
be an obſtacleto it and now we lee vidi- 
bly,by comparing their Works together, 
that this Pouſs:7 is in effeR a great Eagle 
in his Profeſson; or to ſay better, and 
without a Trope,the moſt perfect and ac- 
compliſh'd Paznter of all the Moderys. 
Thereisno difficulty in making this 
appear to knowinz-men, who examine 
and-judge things like Geometritians,that 
is to ſay, rigorouſly, and as they oeghr, 
by pure demonſtration, and the Analyſes 
of its Principles,without gratifying 0p;- 
2101, Or Favonr;which are the very baxe 
and pefle of Truth: But thoſe who are 
| Maſters 
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Mafters onely of ſuperficial knowledge, 
and will yet be preſuming upon their 
Fudeements, may happ'ly take this for 
a Paradox, and thereby render them« 
ſelves uncapable of being inlightned: I 
ſhall therefore quit this diſcuſsi05, and 
content.my ſelf to have in this Treatiſe 
eſtabliſh'd the Fundamental Maximes 
and Method which we make uſe of in ex- 
amining the Works of Paizters, without 
any farther intereſting my ſelf in this ] 
Controverſie : Onely , I would add by | 
way of Adviſe, that thoſe who have 
the Curioſity to come to the deciſive 
Proof of what I affirm, will find ic ſuf- 
ficiently demonſtrated in that Fork of 
his of the Seven Sacraments, which are 
to be ſeen at Parts, in the + je of 
Monſiewr de Chantelow, Maſter of the 
Honſhold in Ordinary, to the King, an 
intimate and dear Friend of this incom- 
parable Painter, 'Tis a Conſequence of | 
Seven Uniform Tables, of a midling | 
ſize, but conſiſting of an extraordinary | bs 
ftudy, where this noble Artif, ſeems to. | 32 
have givenus the utmoſtproof, not on- E: 
ly of the regularity of the Art;according 
to all the Parts: explicated- in\ the Dzſ- 
courſe, but of its ſapremeſt excellency 
lkewiſe, by-the Nowelty. of his Inventi- 
03. 
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02; the greatneſs of his 74ea upon eve” 
ry Arenmemn, by the profound and judi- 
cious obſervation of the decoram, (in 


which heis almoſt ſingular) by the vi- 


gorof his the Expreſſions,and in a word, 
by all the very -.9xalities of thoſe illu- 
ſtrious Gexzus ot the Antients,amoneg ſt 
whom(lI perſwade my felt) he had ob- 
tain'd one of the moſt eminent ranks; 
fince we generally find in his Works, the 
ſame excellencies which P/;zy gnd others 
have obferv'd of their Apelles, Zcnxis, 
Timantes, Protogenes,and the reſt of that 
firſt Claff of Painters : For if Apelles ap- 
pear'd ſo rare a Perſoy amoneſt them for 
his knowing how to repreſent the noiſe 
of Thunder ; one may {ee in the ſubjet 
Iam {ſpeaking of, that our Poyuſfin has 
even painted the very Yoicez which is 
ſo much the more difficult ro expreſs , 
as in effec it is leſs ſeyſibl: : T have re- 
mark'd this ingenious froke in his fi: 
Pzere of the Seven Sacraments, where 
Sr. Fohz, conferring Bapti{-ze on our B. 
Savicur, the Sta»ders-by who were pre- 
{ent, and ready to receive him for their 
Lordand Maſter, do viſibly diſcover it 
by . the ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment in 
which they appear looking up to Hea- 
ver. and on every fide about them, 

from 
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from whence the Yoice ſeem'd to de- 
fſcend, This & my Beloved Son, &Cc. 

The fame 4#thor. who propos'd ( as 
altogether miraculous in Painting) this 
expreſſion of Thunder, adds tarther,that 
this great Maſter Apelles, took delight 
to repreſent the Hiſtories of Agonizing 
and dying Perſons ; And we here meet 
with ( by I know not whot fortuitous 
encounter) that the Sacrament of ex- 
tream Yyd#1on preſented the ſame Syb- 
Ject to Our Painter; who being about to 
handle this holy Myſterie, under a no- 
ble and magnificent 7a, ſuitable to 
his Gezius, has expreſly choſen the Per- 
ſon of a Roman Captain in his laſt 4gony, 
environ'd by all his Relations, Mother, 
Wife and Chilarez, and a number more 
of his Domeſtics, every one of them ſe- 
verally atflicted with regret or compaſ- 
ſion ; amongſt whom, and in the moſt 
conſpicuous place, he has painted the 
Prieſt aſſiſting the poor Dying-man, and 
adminiſtring the Holy 0y/s with a dewo- 
tion full of Piety. 

I ſhould be over tedious to undertake 
here the deſcription of all choſe other 
Conſiderations, and judicious Circum- 
fances to be ſeen in this admirable 
Compoſition : I ſhould ſooner have ſaid 

in 
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in a ord, that 'tis the real Parallel of 
that famous Mafter-piece of Timanthes 
upon the Sacrifice of Iphigenia, which 1 
have already mention'd, and which P1;- 
»y and 2uintilian deſcribe to us as the 
rareſt, moſt ingenious and accompliſh'd 
Table of Antiquity, But to determine 
whether of the Two; their O14, or out 
Modern has expreſs'd his Subject with 
oreater Art, and more Pathetically, 1s.4 
Queſtion I cannot reſolve; contenting 
my {elf in affirming this, chat amongſt 
all our Modern Painters, our Ponfiinap- 
pears another Timantes, 

The fame reaſon which reſtrains me 
from any farther engaging in the Zxa- 
-en of this excellent Compoſition, obli- 
ges me to pals over the reſt of this great 
Work, which makes up but its Seventh 
part; belides, that the Zxterpriſe would 
prove too vaſt for me, who have alrea- 
dy tranſgreſs'd the l;mits which I pro- 
poſed to myſelf ac my firſt ſetting our, 

I will only add ozething in general, 
which ſeems very conſiderable tome, 
and- worthy of remark, with which I 
ſhall conclude, Thar every one of theſe 
Preces are {o.admirable in their kind; that 
'tis 7-»poſsibleto particularile in any ſex- 
gle oneof the whole Sever, which ap- 
pears 
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pears to have the leaſt advantage of the 
other, as to what concerns the Artiſt: 
For though the ffory of the reſpective 
Myſteries which they repreſent, were nor 
always equally redundant, and fit for 
expreſSionz yet this puiſſant Genius knew 
fo well how to proportion each part of 
his Swbject tothe tearms of their mu- 
tual equalities, and give 1o relative 4 
perfeion to the whole, that he has left 
us no place for our choice, or that we 
could wiſh for any one of them, prefer- 
able to another : For though each Table, 
conſider'd by it ſelf, and ſeparated from 
this Union , or, as one may fay, this 
Encyclopedia of Sacraments, be uſual- 
ly look'd on as a compleat and indepen- 
dent Hiſtory from the reſt 3 yet our 
Painters original Tntextion,being to form 
of them One particular myſtical body, 
compos'd of theſe ſeven holy Members 


( which is the obleſt 7dea could be con- 


ceivd in the Mind of a Chriftian 
Painter, and which is ſo peculiar, 
that it ſeems not to have been ever 
_ thought of by any before him) ſtriv'd 
ro render it a Chef'd' Oeure, in which 
he has diſcover'd himſelf ſuch a Ma- 
fer of the Subjects he undertakes, that 
we may eaſily conclude, he knew how 
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to have done as much, even inthe moſt 
barren and ſimple Argument, as inthe 
moſt rich and magnificent ; the fecundi- 
ty of his ſpirit having no need of any 
aids from Matter, which art firſt appears 
as incredible to be affirm'd of him, as 
it is realy true, and viſible in the Works 
of his, by the equality which he has 
introduc'd with ſo much Art in each 
particular, that there is nothing which 
domineers above the reſt; And this uni- 
formity of Perfettion is an Effet? of the 
moſt Conſummate Excellency which is 
to be attain'd. 

I chought to finiſh this demonſtration, 
which certainly had been very glorious 
to him, in ſetting ove of theſe ſeven 
Compoſitions in Parallel with a ſubject 
reſembling 1t, treated of either by Le- 
onarao da Vinci, or Raphael; for after 
theſe two Soveraiene Painters, weneed 
ſeek no more of the Moderns capable 
of this noble Conteſtation.But when | had 
well conſ{1der'd, that thoſe kinds of Com- 
pariſonsare almoſt always odjons, I re- 
ſolv'd to refer the Deciſcom to all the 
World, without a ſyllable more, and con- 
rent my ſelf ro affirm, that I had for 
this reaſon caſt mine eyes upon the prin- 


cipal work of Leonardo, that renowned 


Supper 
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Szpper of our B.Saviour,which he parnt- 
ed at Milan, in the time of our great 
King Francis the Firſt ; which ſucceec- 
ed ſo well for the fortunate Artift, that 
it purchas'd him the good Grace of 
their illuſtrious Monarch, who did him 
the honour to invite him to his Court, 
and retain him ever after in his particu- 
lar Service, We havein the Royal Pa- 
riſh of St. Germains at Paris, 2n excel- : 
lent good Copy of this Supper, which 3 
many believe to beof the very hand of | 4 
Leonardo himfelf, But the fame H/fs- I 
ry has been frequently treated of by Ra- ; 
Phael, and are all to be ſeen in Stamp, 
which is a moſt commodious expedient 

by which to paragon them, with that 
which we have in our Pouſſins Work of 

the Sever Sacraments. 

Bur to attive to this accurate Crti- 
ciſme with the requiſice circumſpection, 
and follow the gaidance of our Prizxci= / 
ples; wemult aboye all things remem- | 
ber, with what importance we have 
there eſtabliſh'd the diligent obſerwati- 
on of decorum, in which conſiſts the 
principal Magiftry of Painting,and which 
isindeed ( as we may {ay ) the very Ra- 
tional Soul of it, as the reft of the Me- 
chanical ſupplements, Colour and the at- 
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lineation of Figures compole the Boay 
only with its Organical members: ſo as 
without the intelligence of this firſt 
part, nothing can be acceptable to the 
eyes of knowing men, who are always 
more offended with errsr5 in Fudgement, 
the moſt eſextial and neceſſary Circum- 
Rances in an Hiffory, than in what may 
poſſibly be defeCtivein the Mechanical 
part, Behold here the very knot of the 
Pueftion, which yet will not prove fo 
difficult to unravel, when we ſhall be 
tully inſtructed in the Ceremonial of this 
Supper, and above all in the poſture 
which they us'd at Table in thoſe days, 
which is hete a very important confide- 
ration, and without which it is impoſ- 
{ble to conceive, how St, Fohn could 
decently repoſe his head upon the boſom 
of our Zord; fince in that which we 
may obſerve in ſome repreſentations of 
it, there is expres'd a moſt unpardonable 
indecorum, 

In purſuit of this grand remark (the 
fame whereof is totally due to our 
knowing and moſt judicious Pouſszy ; 
ſince betore him we find it ſcarce conli- 
der'd by other Painters) it muſt viſibly 
appear, that asthis Aon paſt at Niehr, 
Lhe Figares Could not be conſpicuous, 
buc 
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but from an artific;al lights; for what 
other circumſtance could repreſent it to 
be a S»pper, and not a Diner as well * 
Now theſe two are points ſo eſſential 
and xecefſary,that they are nor to be dif- 
penc'd withall without an inexcuſable 
fault,and againſt all decor#m. After theſe 


two rigorous obſervations one may make 


other leſs important recherches; which 
yet would beattended with certain ob- 
vious and remarkable Circoymftances, 
without which ſomething will Mill 
be deteQive: As ſuppoſe upon that 
{uddain emotion amongſt the Apo- 
ſtles, when our B. Lord had advertis'd 
them, that Oe of them ſhould thar ve- 
ry 2ight betray him ; one ſhould ſee Sr. 
Fohn not only leaning, but aſleep up- 
on his dear Mafters boſome, without 
ſo much as taking any zorice with the 
reſt, of what was faid : This would cet- 
rainly bea moſt «xfeafſonable and alto- 
gether diſadyantagious Poſture in this 
Inſtance. I purpoſely take notice of 
this Abſurdity amongſt others, becanſe 
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it 1s realy fo »ſual amongſt our com- | 


mon Pazpters, and did once eſcape even 
Albert Darer himſelf, as is to be {een by 
one of his famps, though this great Ma- 
fter had tew equals in his Profeſſion ,, bur 

it 
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it ſeems he was not much acquainted 
with decornm, 

It would in like manner be a notable 
miſtake tolet St.Fohninany other place 
than by the {ide of our Saviour ; be- 
cauſe then he could not have inclin'd on 
his Maſters Breaſt, as the Goſpel does 
expreſly obſerve it tous, 

By the ſedulous examination of ſuch 
like Particulars, we ſhould ſoon bequa- 
lifted to determine concerning the Sp- 
rit and Judgement of a Painter, and 
after that,; give Sentence boldly in fa- 
vour of the moſt 1ngenious and correct 
in this obſervation of Decorum ; there- 
by imitating the example of thoſe ce- 
lebrated Arbiters of Antiquity, whom 


. we have brought upon the Theater, and 


to whom we are no leſs oblig'd, than 
are thoſe whom they have immortaliz'd 
by their Writings; ſeeing by the deſcri- 
ptions which they have left us of their 
Preces and Works, with thoſe excellent 
Reflections of theirs upon the merits and 
quality of the different Genins's of thoſe 
renowned Parpters of Greece, they have 
preſerved that 7dea of the Perfection 
of the Art, which would never have 
deſcended to us without them, 


*T was from theſe incomparable Books 
that 
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that our illuſtrious Modern N. Pouſi/s 
has been ſo well inſtructed, emulating 
even the moſt renowned of the Anti- 
ents, by the extraordinary Advantage 
which he gain'd by ſtudying Humane- 
Letters, before he ſomuch as ever took 
Penfil in hand; which is a thing at pre- 
ſent as rare amongſt Painters, as it is 
in truth abſolutely xeceſſary in thoſe 
who aſpire to its perfecFzop : For fince 
Poetry and Painting are but one and the 
ſame form of Genius; and that to e- 
merge a good Poet, *tis not held ſut- 
ficient tro be able to compoſe a well- 
meaſur'd Yerſe, with numbers agree- 
able to the Ear, unleſs what you 
write be ſublime and ingenions alſo; 
it follows that in the School of Paint- 
ine, he who applies not himſelf but. 
ro the deſigning of a Model, and relies 
upon his Pexſ#l onely, ſhall never prove 
other than a Mechanical Workman ; 
unworthy the Character of a Paipter, as 
our Poetaſter would paſs but for aſimple 
Ferſpficator, 

F.om all which we deduce, that in 
the ſerw!ce of this noble and glorious 
Princeſs of Arts, Painting, which is al- 
cogerher- compoys*! of Spirit, One had 
need be endow'd with Talents and No- 
tices 
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tices Extraordinary, to pretend only to 
the honor of her good-Graces : And 
Thoſe who by the meaneſs and dulneſs of 
their Natere, ative no farther than the 
Mechanical part,reſemble thoſe iU}-Conr- 
tiers of Penelope, who not having the 
Wit to infinuate themſelves into her 
particular Eſteem and Converſation, not 

addreſs enough, or Merit to render 
themſelves conſederable with the Laay, 
were forc'd to ſtay behind the more 


ſprightly Gallants, and make Love to 
her waiting-women, 
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